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LITBRATURA. 


SNATCHES OF VERSE, 
FROM THE NOTE-BOOK OF A HARROW SCHOOL-BOY. 
Communicated for the Albion. 
NO. 3.—TRUST. 


What doth it matter, love, how great a throng 
Of griefs make up the misery of things? _ z 
Do we not sit, throned on our love, like kings? 
To us, alike, the shifting season brings 
Sunshine and shower.—Then let all else go wrong, 
Grey time be weak—but our twin hearts are strong. 
L't the world weave its vext perplexity— 
What doth it matter, love, to thee and me? 
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Let Death make dim the hollow eyes of Want :—- 
What doth it matter ?—with the growing years 
Men grow not wiser—storing only tears; 

And filing even Eternity with fears. 

What doth it matter ?—Let them rave and rant ; 
The Great World darkens while the Preachers cant. 
Let the wrong strengthen, and the riddle be— 

What doth it matter, love, to thee and me? 


For either this great human grief will rend 
The shrinking spheres, and people bursting space ; 
Or else some purpose, which we dimly trace, 
Is slowly working in its fixed place ; 
And Evil—that half-Good—even now doth tend, 
Through imperfection, to a perfect end. 
But howsoe’er, and whatsoe’er it be— 
What doth it matter, love, to thee and me? 





TALES OF THE COAST-GUARD. 
P ROMISE UNFULFILLED. 


The Rose had been becalmed for severa: days in Cowes Harbour, and 
utterly at a loss how else to cheat the time, I employed myself one after- 
wom in sauntering up and down the quay, whistling for a breeze, and 
listlessly watching the slow approach of a row-boat, bringing the mail 

ania few passengers from Southampton, the packet-cutter to which 

ihe boat belonged being as hopelessly immovable, except for such drift 
48 the tide gave her, as the Rose, The slowness of its approach—for I 
expected a messenger with letters—added to my impatient weariness ; 
and as, according to my reckoning, it would be at least an hour before 
the boat reached the landing steps, I returned to the Fountain Inn in 
the High Street, called for a glass of negus, and as I lazily sipped it, once 
more turned over the newspapers lying on the table, though with scarce- 
ly a hope of coming athwart a line that I had not read half a dozen 
times atin I was mistaken. There was a ‘ Cornwall Gazette ” 
amongst them which I had not before seen, and in one corner of it I lit 


upon this, to me in all respects new and extremely interesting para- 
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Lieutenant Hendrick, who, the instant the pinnace he commanded, was 
destroyed, had with equal daring and presence of mind swam towards a 
boat at the privateer’s stern, cut the rope that held her with the 
sword he carried between his teeth, and forthwith began picking 
up his half-drowned boat’s crew. This was already accomplished, 
and he now performed the same service forme and mine. This done, 
we again sprang at our ugly customer, he at the bow, andI about mid- 
ships. Hendrick was the first to leap on the enemy’s deck ; and so fierce 
and well-sustained was the assault this time, that in less than ten min- 
utes we were undisputed victors so far as the vessel was concerned. — 
The fight on the shore continued obstinate and bloody, and it was not 
till we had twice discharged the privateer’s guns amongst the desperate 
rascals that they broke and fled. The dashing, yet cool and skilful bra- 
very evinced by Lieutenant Hendrick in this brief but tumultuous and 
sanguinary affair was admiringly remarked upon by all who witnessed 
it, few of whom, whilst gazing at the sinewy, active form, the fine, pale, 
flashing countenance, and the dark, thunderous eyes of the young offi- 
cer—if I may use such aterm, for in their calmest aspect a latent 
volcano appeared to slumber in their gleaming depths—could refuse to 
subscribe to the opinion of a distingued admiral, who more than once 
observed that there was no more promising cfficer in the British naval 
service than Lieutenant Hendrick. 

Well, all this, which has taken me so man 
before me like a scene in a theaire, as I read the paragraph in the Cor- 
nish paper. The Scorpion and her consort parted sSmpany a few days 
after this fight, and I had not since then seen or heard of Hendrick till 
row. I was losing myself in conjectures a3 to the probable or possible 
cause of so disgraceful a termination to & career that promised so bril- 
liantly, when the striking of the bar-clock warned me that the mail- boat 
was by this time arrived. I sallied forth and reached the pier-steps 
just a minute or so before the boat arrived there. The messenger I ex- 
pected was in her, and I was turning away with the parcel he handed 
me, when my attention was arrested by a stout, unwieldy fellow, who 
stumbled awkwardly out of the boat, and hurriedly came up the steps. 
The face of the man was pale, thin, hatchet-shaped, and anxious, and 
the gray, ferrety eyes were restless and perturbed ; whilst the stout, 
round body was that of a yeoman of the bulkiest class, but ss awkwardly 
made up that it did not require any very lengthened scrutiny to perceive 
that the shrunken carcass appr.priate to such a lanky and dismal vis- 
age occupied but a small space within the thick casing and extra gar- 
ments in which it was swathed. His light brown wig, too, surmounted 
by a broad-brimmer, had got a little awry, dangerously revealing the 
scanty locks of iron-gray beneath. It was not difficult to run up these 
little items to a pretty accurate sum-total, and I had little doubt that 
the hasting and nervous traveller was fleeing either from a constable 
or a sheriff’s officer. It was, however no affair of mine, and I was soon 
busy with the letters just brought me. 

The most important tidings they contained was that Captain Pickard 


-~~the master of a smuggling craft of some celebrity, called Les Trois 
Fréres, in which for the last twelve months or more he had been carry- 


ing on a daring and successful trade throughout the whole line of the 
southern and western coasts—was likely to be found at this particular 
time near a particular spotin the back of the Wight. This information 
was from a sure source in the enemy’s camp, and it was consequently 
with great satisfaction that I observed indications of the coming on of a 
breeze, and in all probability a stiff one. I was not disappointed; and 
in less than an hour the Rose was stretching her white wings beneath 
a brisk north- wester over to Portsmouth, whee I had some slight offi- 


words to relate, flashed 


graph :—‘* We copy the following statement from a contemporary, solely | cial business to transact previous to looking after friend Pickard.— 


for the purpose of contradicting it: 
smugglers in the late desperate affray with the coast-guard in St 
Michael’s Bay was no other than Mr George Polwhele Hendrick, of 
Lostwithiel, formerly, as our readers are aware, a lieutenant in the 
royal navy, and dismissed the king’s service by sentence of court-mar- 
tial at the close of the war.’ “here is no foundation for this imputa- 
tion. Mrs Hendrick, of Lostwithiel, requests us to state that her son, 
from whom she heard but about ten days since, commands a first-class 
ship in the merchant navy of the United States.” 

I was exceedingly astonished. The court-martial I had not heard of, 
and having never overhauled the Navy List for such a purpose, the ab- 
sence of the name of G. P. Hendrick had escaped my aotice. What 
could have been his offence? Some hasty, passionate act, no doubt; 
for of misbehaviour before the enemy, or of the commission of deliber- 
ate wrong, it was impossible to suspect him. He was, I personally knew, 
as eager as flame in combat ; and his frank, perhaps heedless generosi- 
ty of temperament, was abundantly apparent to every one acquainted 
with him, ®I had known him for a short time only ; but the few days of 
our acquaintance were passed under circumstances which bring out the 
true nature of a man more prominently and unmistakably than might 
twenty years of hum-drum, everyday life. The varnish of pretension 
falls quickly off in presence of sudden and extreme peril—peril especially 
requiring presence of mind and energy to beat it back. It was in such 
4 position that I recognised some of the high qualities of Lieutenant 
Hendrick. The two sloops of war in which we respectively served were 
consorts for awhile on the South African coast, during which time we 
fell in with a Franco-Italian privateer or pirate—for the distinction be- 
tween the two is much more technical than real. She was to leeward 
When we sighted her, and not very distant from the shore, and so quick- 
ly did she shoal her water, that pursuit by either of the sloops was out 
of the question. Being astout vessel of her class, and full of men, four 
boats—three of the Scorpion’s and one of her consort’s—were detached 
in pursuit. The breeze gradually failed, and we were fast coming up 
With our friend when he vanished behind a headland, on rounding which 
we found he had disappeared up narrow, winding river, of no great 
depth of water. We of course followed, and after about a quarter of an 

our’s hard pull found, on suddenly turning a sharp elbow of the stream, 
that we had caught a Tartar. We had, in fact, come upon a complete 
hest of privateers—a rendezvous or depot they termed it The vessel 
Was already anchored across the channel, and we were flanked on each 
shore by a crowd of desperadoes, well provided with small arms, and 
With two or three pieces of light ordnance amongst them. The shouts 
of defiance with which they greeted us as we swept into the deadly trap 
Vere instantly followed by a general and murderous discharge of both 


Musketry and artillery ; and as the smoke cleared away I saw that the | 


ro ing pinnacle, commanded by Hendrick, bad been !iterally knocked 
 beoes, and that the little living portion of the crew were splashing 
bout in the river. 
oil tre was time but for one look, for if we allowed the rascals time to 
oad their guns our own fate would inevitably be a similar one. The 
men understvod this, and with a loud cheer swept eagerly on towards 
’ © privateer, whilst the two remaining boats engaged the flanking shore 
the 8” and I was soon involved in about the fiercest mé/ée I ever had 
‘an Onour to assist at. The furious struggle on the deck of the priva- 
ps. lasted but about five minutes only, at the end of which all that re- 
oth ned of us were thrust over the side. Some tumbled into the boat, 
ers, like myself, were pitched into the river. As soon as I came to 
® surface, and had time to shake my ears and look about me, I saw 


‘It is said that the leader of the | This was s 





dily despatched, and I was stepping into the boat on my 
return to the cutter when a panting messenger informed me that the 
port-admiral desired to see me instantly. 

“‘ The telegraph has just announced,” said the admiral, “ that Sparkes 
the defaulter, who has for some time successfully avoided capture, will 
attempt to leave the kingdom from the Wight, as he is known to have 
been in communication with some of the smuggling gentry there. He 
is supposed to have a large amount of government moneys in his posses- 
sion; you will therefore, Lieutenant Warneford, exert yourself vigi- 
lantly to secure him.” 

** What is his description ?”’ 

‘*Mr. James,” replied the admiral, addressing one of the telegraph 
clerks, Ape Lieutenant Warneford the description transmitted.” ‘Mr. 
James did so, and 1 read: ‘* Is said to have disguised himself as a stout 
countryman: wears a blue coat with bright buttons, buff waistcoat, a 
brown wig, and a Quaker’s hat. Heis ofaslight, lanky figure, five feet 
nine inches in height. He has two pock-marks on his forehead, and 


| lisps in his speech.” 


** By Jove, sir,” I exclaimed, “I saw this fellow only about two hours 
ago!” I then briefly related what had occurred, and was directed not 
to lose a moment in hastening to secure the fugitive. 

The wind had considerably increased by this time, and the Rose was 
soon again off Cowes, where Mr. Roberts, the first mate,and six men, 
were sent on shore with orders to make the best of his way to Bonchurch 
—about which spot I knew, if anywhere, the brown-wigged gentleman 
would endeavor to embark—whilst the Rose went round to intercept 
him seaward; which she did at a spanking rate, for it was now blowing 
half a galeof wind. Evening had fallen before we reached our destina- 
tion, but so clear and bright with moon and stars that distant objects 
were as visible as by day. I had rightly guessed how it would be, for 
we had no sooner opened up Bonchurch shore or beach than Roberts 
signaled us that our man was on board the cutter running off at about 
a league from us in the direction of Cape La Hogue. I knew, too, from 
the cutter’s build, and the cut and set of her sails, that she was no oth- 
er than Captain Pickard’s boasted craft, so that there was a chance of 
killing two birds with one stone. We evidently gained, though slowly, 
upon Les Trois Fréres ; and this, after about a qarter of an hour’s 
run, appeared to be her captain’s own opinion, for he suddenly changed 
his course, and stood towards the Channel Islands, in the hope, I doubt- 
ed not, that I should not follow him in such weather as was likely to 
come on through the dangerous intricacies of the iron bound coast about 
Guernsey and the adjacent islets. Master Pickard was mistaken; for 
knowing the extreme probability of being led such a dance, I had 
brought a pilot with me from Cowes, as well acquainted with channel 
navigation as the smuggler himself could be. Les Trois Freres, it was 
soon evident, was now upon her best point of sailing, and it was all we 
could do to hold our own with her, This was vexatious; but the aspect 
. wy heavens forbade me showing more canvas, greatly as 1 was tempted 

0 do so. 

It was lucky [didnot. The stars were still shining over our heads 
from an expanse of blue without a cloud, and the full moon also as yet 
held her course unobscured, but there had gathered round her a glit- 
tering halo-iike ring, and away to windward huge masses of black 
cloud, piled confusedly on each other, were fast spreading over the 
heaveng. The thick darkness had spread over about half the visible 
sky, presenting a singular contrast to the silver brightness of the other 
portion, when suddenly a sheet of vivid flame broke out of the black- 
ness, instantly followed by deafening explosions, as if a thousand can- 


SS 
nons were bursting immediately over our heads. At the same 

the tempest came leaping and hissing along the ohieatestet Ghee 
and struck the Rose abeam with such terrible force, that for one start. 
ling moment I doubted if she would right again. It was a vain fear ; 
and in a second or two she was tearing through the water at a tre- 
mendous rate. Les Trios Fréres had not been so lucky: she had car- 
ried away her topmast, and sustained other damage ; but so well and 
boldly was she handled, and so perfectly uader command appeared her 
crew, that these accidents were, so far as it was possible to do so 
promptly repaired; and so little was she crippled in comparative speed 
that although it was clear enough, after a time, that the Rose ed 
something on her, it was so slowly that the issue of the chase contin- 
ued extremely doubtful. The race was an exciting one: the Caskets 
Alderney, wereswiftly past, and at about two o’clock in the mornin, , 
we made the Guernsey lights. We were by this time within a mile o 
Les Trois Fréres; and she, determined at all risks to get rid of her 
pursuer, ventured upon Passing through @ narrow opening between the 
small islets of Herm and Jethon, abreast of Guernsey—the same pas- 
sage, I believe, by which Captain, afterwards Admiral Lord Saumarez, 
escaped with his frigate from a French squadron in the early days of 
the last war. 

Fine and light as the night had again become, the attempt, blowing 
as it did, was a perilous, and proved to bea fatal one. Les Trois Freres 
struck upon a reef on the side of Jethon—a rock with then but one poor 
habitation upon it, which one might throw a biscuit over; and by the 
time the Rove had brought up in the Guernsey Roads, the smuggler, 
as far as could be ascertained by our night-glasses, had entirely dis- 
appeared. What had become of the crew and the important passenger 
was the next point to be ascertained; but although the wind had b 
this time somewhat abated, it was not, under the pilot’s advice, ti 
near eight o’clock that the Rose’s boat, with myself and a stout crew, 
pulled off for the scene of the catastrophe. We needed not to have 
hurried ouselves. The half-drowned smugglers, all but three of whom 
had escaped with life, were in a truly sorry plight, every one of them 
being more or less maimed, bruised, and bleeding Les Trios Freres 
had gone entirely to pieces, and as there was no possible means of es- 
cape from the desolate place, our arrival, with the supplies we bruught, 
was looked upon rather as a deliverance than otherwise. To my in- 
quiries respecting their passenger, the men answered by saying he was 
in the house with the captain. I immediately proceeded thither, and 
found one of the two rooms on the ground-floor occupied by four or five 
of the worst injared of the contrabandists, and the gentleman I was 
chiefly in pursuit of, Mr. Samuel Sparkes. There was no mistaking Mr. 
Sparkes, notwithstanding he had substituted the disguise of a sailor 
for that of a jolly agriculturist. 

** You are, I believe, sir, the Mr. Samuel Sparkes for whose presence 
certain personages in London are just now rather aaxious ?”’ 

His deathy fase grew more corpse-like as I spoke, but he neverthe- 
less managed ‘to stammer out: “No; Jamth Edward, thir.” 

** At all events, that pretty lisp, and those two marks on the fore- 
head, belong to Samuel Sparkes, Esquire, and you must be detained 
till you satisfactorily explain how you came by them. Stevens, take 
this pees into close re and have him searched at once. And 
now, gentlemen smugglers, I continued, « i 
= jour renowned p's nae ® pray inform me where I may 

**Heis in the next room,” replied a decent-tongued ch 
the fire; “‘andhe desired me to give his compliments pA tre: toed 
Warneford and say he wished to see him alone.” 


fan _— civil and considerate, upon my word! In this room, do you 

‘« Yes, sir; in that room.” I pushed open a rickety d 
myself in a dingy hole of a room, little’ more than Thbek a ite et 
yards square, at the further side of which stood a lithe, sinewy man 
in a blue pea jacket, and with a fur-cap on his head. His back was 
towards me; and as wy entrance did not cause him to change his po- 
oy I said “ = are er he Pickard, I am informed ?” 

He swung sharply round asl spoke, threw off his » 
briefly and sternly; ‘‘ Yes, Warneford, I am Captain Picked” en 

The sudden unmasking of a loaded battery immediately in my front 
could not have so confounded and startled me as these words did, as the 
issued from the lips of the man before me. The curling black air, th 
dark flashing eyes, the marble features, were those of Lieutenant Hend- 
rick—of the gallant seaman whose vigorous arm I had seen turn the 
the tide of battle against desperate odds on the deck of the privateer ! 

** Hendrick !” I at length exclaimed, for the sudden inrash of painful 
emotion choked my speech for a time—‘can it indeed be you a 

“Ay, truly Warneford. The Hendrick of whom Collingwood pro- 
— high things is fallen thus low; and worse remains behind. 

here is a price set upon my capture, as you know; and escare is, I 
take it, out of the question.” I comprehended the slow, meaning tone 
in which the last sentence was spoken, an! the keen glance that ac- 
companied. Hendrick, too, instantly read the decisive though unspoken 
EOF 

** Ofcourse it is out of the question,” he went on. “I was buta fi 
to even seem to doubt it that it was. You must do your duty, Warne. 
ford, I know; and since this fatal mishap was to occur, I am glad for 
many reasons that I have fallen into your hands.” 

**Soam not I; andI wish with all my soul you had successfully 
threaded the passage you essayed.” 

** The fellow who undertook to pilot us failed in nerve at the criti- 
cal moment Had he not done so, Les Trois Fréres would have been 
long since beyond your reach. But the pist is past, and the future of 
dark and bitter time will be swift and brief.” 

**W hat have you especially to dread? I know 1 reward has been offered 
for your apprehension but not for what precise offence.” 

**The unfortunate business in St. Michael’s Bay.” 

“Good God! The newspaper was right then! But neither of the 
wounded men have died, I hear, so that—that” 

** The mercy of transportation may, you think, be substituted for the 
capital penalty.” He laughed bitterly. 

**Or—or,” I hesitatingly suggested, «‘ you may not be identi fied— 
that is, legally so.” . 

“« Easily, easily, Warneford. I must not trust to that rotten cable 
Neither the coast. guard nor the fellows with me know me indeed ag 
Hendrick, ex lieutenant of the royal navy: and that is a secret you 
will, I know, religiously respect.” 

I promised to do so: the painful interview terminated ; and in about 
two hours the captain and surviving crew of Les Trois Fréres, and Mr 
Samuel Sparkes, were safely on board the Rose. Hendrick had papers 
to arrange ; and as the security of his person was all I was responsible 
for, he was accommodated in my cabin, where I left him to confer with 
the Guernsey authorities, in whose bailiwick Jethon is situated. The 
matter of jurisdiction—the offences with which the prisoners were 
charged having been committed in England—was soon arranged ; and 
by five o'clock in the evening the Rose was on her Way to England, 
under an eight-knot breeze from the south-west. 

As soon as we were fairly underweigh, I went below to have @ last 
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conference with the unfortunate Hendrick. There was & parcel on the 
table directed to “* Mrs Hendrick, Lostwithiel, Cornwall—care of Lieu- 
tenant Warneford.” Placing it in my hands, he entreated me to see it 
securely conveyed to its address unexamined and unopened. I assured 
him that I would do so ; and tears, roughly dashed away, sprang to his 
ezes as he a and shook my hand. [ felt half choked; and when 
he again solemnly adjured me, under no circumstances, to disclose the 
identity of Captain Pickard and Lieutenant Hendrick, I could only re- 
ply by # seaman’s hand-grip, requiring no additional pledge cf words. 
We sat silently down, and I ordered some wine to be brought in. 
* You promised to tell me,” I said, “how all this unhappy business 
came about.” . 

«TI am about to do so,” he answered. “[t is an old tale, of which 
the last black chapter owes its colour, let me frankly own, to my own 
hot and impatient temper as much as to a complication of adverse cir- 
cumstances.” He poured out a glass of wine, and proceeded at first 
slowly and calmly, but gradually, as passion gathered strength and 
way upon him, with flushed and impetuous eagerness to the close :— 

“* 1 was born near Lostwithiel, Cornwall. My father, @ younger and 
needy son, of no profession, died when I was eight years of age. My 
mother has about eighty pounds a year in her own right, and with that 

ittance, helped by self-privation, unfelt because endured for her dar- | 
i , she gave me a sufficient education, and fitted me out respecta- 
bly ; when, thanks to Pellew, I obtained a midshipman’s warrant in the 
British service. This occurred in my sixteenth year. Dr Redstone, 
at whose “ High School” I acquired what slight classical learning, long 
since forgotten, I once possessed, was married in second nuptials to a 
virago of a wife, who brought him, besides her precious self, a red- 
headed cub by a former marriage. His, the son's, name was Kershaw. 
The doctor had one child about m7 own age, a daughter, Ellen Red- 
stone. I am not about to prate i. . a of the bread-and- butter senti- 
ments of mere children, nor of - + wonderful graces of mind and 
person: I doubt, indeed, if I thou,,.. her very pretty at the time; but 
she was meekness itself, and my boy's heart used, I well remember, to 
leap as if it would burst my bosom at witnessing her patient submission 
to the tyranny of her mother-in-law; and one of the greatest pleasures 
Lever experienced was giving young Kershaw, a much bigger fellow 
than myself a good thrashifig for some brutality towards her—an ex- 

loit that of course rendered me a remarkable favourite with the great 
com kin’s mother, 

** Well, I went to sea, and did not again see Ellen till seven years 
afterwards, when, during absence on sick leave, | met her at Penzance, 
in the neighbourhood of which place the doctor had for some time re- 
sided. She was vastly improved in person, but was still meek, dove- 
eyed, gentle Ellen, and pretty nearly as much dominated by her moth- 
er-in-law as formerly. Our child-acquaintance was renewed ; and suf- 
fice it to say, that I soon came to love her with a fervency surprisin 
even to myself. My affection was reciprocated: we pledged faith wit 
each other; and it was agreed that at the close of the war, whenever 
that should be, we were to marry, and dwell together like turtle-doves 
in the pretty hermitage that Ellen’s fancy loved to conjure up, and 
with her voice of music untiringly dilate upon. 1 was again at sea, 
and the answer to my first letter brought the surprising intelligence 
that Mrs. Redstone had become quite reconciled to our future union, 
and that I might consequently send my letters direct to the High 


School. Ellen’s letter was pee expressed enough, but somehow I 
did not like its tone. It did not read like her spoken language at all 
events. This, however, must, I concluded, be mere fancy; and our 


correspondence continued for a couple of years—till the peace in fact— 

when the frigate, of which I was now second lieutenant, arrived at 
Piymouth to be paid off. We were awaiting the admiral’s inspection, 
which for some reason or other was unusually delayed, when a bag of 
letters was brought on board, with one for me bearing the Penzance 
postmark. 1 tore it open, and found that it was subscribed by an old 
and intimate friend. e had accidentally met with Ellen Redstone 
for the first time since I left. She looked thin and ill, and in answer to 
his persistent questioning, had told him she had only heard once from 
me since I went to sea, and that was to renounce our engagement; and 
she added that she was going to be married in a day or two to the Rev. 

Mr. Williams, a dissenting minister of fair means and respectable cha- 
racter. My friend assured her there must be some mistake, but she 
shook her head incredulously; and with eyes brimful of tears, and 
shaking voice, bade him, when he saw me, say that she freely forgave 
me, but that her heart was broken. This was the substance, and as I 
read, a hurricane of dismay, and rage possessed me. There was not, I 
felt, a moment to be lost, Unfortunately the captain was absent, and 


the frigate temporarily under the command of the first lieutenant. You 
knew Lieutenant e 


‘**I did, for one of the most cold-blooded martinets that ever trod a 
quarter-deck.”~ 

“« Well, him I sought, and asked temporary leave of absence. He re- 
fused. I explained, hurriedly, imploringly explained the circumstances 
in which I was placed. He sneeringly replied, that sentimental non- 
sense of that kind could not be permitted to interfere with the king’s 
service. You know, Warneford, how naturally hot and impetuous is 
my temper, and at that moment my brain seemed literally a flame : high 
words followed, and in a transport of rage I struck the taunting cow- 
ard a violent blow in the face—following up the outrage by drawing 
my sword, and challenging him to instant combat. You may guess the 
sequel. I was immediately arrested by the guard, and tried a few days 
afterwards by court-martial. Exmouth stood my friend, or I know not 
= sentence might have been passed, and I was dismissed the ser- 

ice.” 

**T was laid up for several weeks by fever about that time,” I re- 
marked ; “‘ and it thus happened, doubtless, that I did not see any re- 
port of the trial.” 

«‘ The moment I was liberated I hastened, literally almost in a state 
of madness, to Penzance. It was all true, and I was too late! Ellen had 
been married something more than a week. It was Kershaw and his 
mother’s doings. HimI half-killed; but it is needless to go into de- 
tails of the frantic violence with which I conducted myself. I broke 
madly into the ane of the newly-married couple: Ellen swooned 
with terror, and her husband, white with consternation, and trembling 
in every limb, had barely, I remember, sufficient power to stammer out, 
* that he would pray for me.’ The next six months is 2 blank. I went 
to London; fell into evil courses, drank, gambled ; heard after awhile 
that Ellen was dead—the shock of which partially checked my down- 
ward progress—partially only. I left off drinking, but not gambling, 
and ultimately I became connected with a number of disreputable per- 
sons, oe whom was your prisoner Sparkes. He found part of the 
capital with which I have been carrying on the contraband trade for 
last two years. I had, however, fully determined to withdraw myself 
from the dangerous though exciting pursu’*. This was to have been 

my last trip; but you know,” he added bitterly, « it is always upon the 
last turn of the dice that the devil wins his victim.” 

He ceased speaking, and we both remained silent for several minutes. 
What on my part could be said or suggested ? 

** You hinted just now,” I remarked after awhile, “ that all your re- 
maining property was in this parcel. You have, however, of course 
reserved sufficient for rot defence ?” 

A strange smile curled his lip, and a wild, brief flash of light broke 
from his dark eyes, as he answered: “0 yes; more than enough— 
more, much more than will be required.” 

‘IT am glad of that.” We were again silent, and I presently exclaim- 
ed: ** Suppose we take a turn on deck—the heat here stifles one.” 

«¢ With all my heart,” he answered ; and we both left the cabin. 

We continued to pecs the deck side by side for some time without 
interchanging a syllable. The night was beautifully clear and fine, 
and the cool breeze that swept over the star and moon lit water: gradu- 
ally allayed the feverish nervousness which the unfortunate lieuten- 
ant’s narrative had excited. 

‘* A beautiful, however illusive world,” he by and by sadly resumed, 
“« this Death—now so close at my heels—wrenches us from. And yet 
you and I, Warneford, have seen men rush to encounter the King of 

errors, as he is called, as readily as if summoned to a bridal.” 

‘“* A sense of duty and a habit of discipline will always overpower, in 

men of our race and profession, the vulgar fear of death.” 
“Ts it not also, think you, that the greater fear of disgrace, dis- 
onour in the over of the world, which outweighs the lesser dread ?” 
“No doubt that has an immense influence. What would our sweet- 
earts, sisters, mothers say if they heard we had turned craven? What 
would they say ‘in England? Nelson well understood this feeling, and 
appealed to it in his last great signal.” 
Ay, to be sure,” he musingly replied ; «« what would our mothers 








say—feel rather—at witnessing their sons’ dishonour? That is the 
We once more relapsed into silence ; and after another 
dozen or so turns on the deck, Hendrick seated himself on the comb- 
was still pale 
more resolute expression had gradually 


master- chord.” 


ings of the main hatchway. His countenance, I observed, 
as marble, but a livelier, 


kindled in his brilliant eyes. He was, I concluded, nerving himself to 
meet the chances of his position with constancy and fortit 


before we have another glass of wine together.” 


did not, however, follow, and I was about calling him, when I heard 
his step on the stairs. He stopped at the threshold of the cabin, and 
there was a flushing mee 

startled me. i 
last glass with you, Warneford: God bless you!” He drained and set 
the glass on the table. “The lights at the corner of the Wight are 
just made,” he hurriedly went on. ‘It is not likely I shall have an 
opportunity of again speaking with you; and let me again hear you 
say that you will under any circumstances 
world—my mother especially—that Captain 
Hendrick were one person.” 


in my mind; but before I could act upon it, a loud, confused outery 
arose on the deck, and as I rushed u 


ude. 
**T shall go below again,” I said. ‘Come; it may be some weeks 


* T will be with you directly,” he answered, and I went down. He 


of expression about his face which quite 


As if moved by second thoughts, he steppedin. ‘One 


keep secret from all the 
Pickard and Lieutenant 


©] will; but why” —— . 
«God biess you?” he brokein. ‘I must on deck again.” 
He vanished as he spoke, and a dim suspicion of his purpose arose 


the cabin stairs, I heard, amidst 
the hurrying to and fro of feet, the cries of ‘‘ Man overboard !”— 
“« *Bout ship !"—* Down with the helm!” The cause of the commotion 
was soon explained: Hendrick had sprang overboard ; and looking in 
the direction pointed out by the man at the wheel, I plainly discerned 
him already considerably astern of the cutter. His face was turned 
towards us, and the instant I appeared he waved one arm wildly in the 
air: I could hear the words, ‘* Your promise !” distinctly, and the next 
instant the —- played upon the spot where he had vanished. 
Boats were lowered, and we passed and repassed over and near the 
place for nearly halfan hour. Vainly: he did not reappear! 

I have only farther to add, that the parcel intrusted to me was safely 
delivered, and that I have reason to believe Mrs. Hendrick remained 
to her last hour ignorant of the sad fate of her son. It was her impres- 
sion, induced by his last letter, that he was about to enter the South- 
American service under Cochrane, and she ultimately resigned herself 
to a belief that he had there met a brave man’s death. My promise 
was scrupulously kept, nor is it by this publication in the slightest 
degree broken ; for both the names of Hendrick and Pickard are ficti- 
tious, and so is the place assigned as that of the lieutenant’s birth. 
That rascal Sparkes, | am glad to be able to say—chasing whom made 
me an actor in the melancholy affair—was sent over the herring- pond 
for life. 





GENERAL PATRICK GORDON. 


Tagebuch des General Patrick Gordon. (Diary of General Patrick Gordon, 
from 1635 to 1699). Moscow. 1849. 


Patrick Gordon, the author of a journal recently published in Ger- 
man, at Moscow, where the original MS. in English is still preserved, 
was born in the year 1635, at Achluichries Castle in Aberdeenshire. — 
His family belonged to the Aberdeen branch, and being Catholic, was 
devotedly attached to the Stuarts. During the civil wars in Charles 
I.’s reign, and still more during the protectorate of Oliver Cromwell, 
many « the old Scotch families, who were Roman Catholics, were 
forced to seek refuge in foreign countries from religious persecution. 
Bruces, Drummonds, Hamiltons, Crawfords, Lindsays, Leslies, and 
Gordons, emigrated to France and Germany. We find these exiles 
in various towns on the continent as merchants, doctors, but still more 
frequently as soldiers of fortune. Provided stirring adventures and 
plunder were to be obtained, it was matter of supreme indifference to 
them whether they fought on the side of the Swede, the Pole, or the 
Imperialist. 

n the year 1651, Patrick Gordon, whose religion was a bar to his 
being sent to any Scotch university, for want of better occupation, fell 
in love; and it was thought desirable, for this and other reasons, to 
send the lad abroad. A ship was on the point of sailing from Aberdeen 
for Dantzic; and furnished with a little money from his father, and a 
mother’s blessing, our author found himself his own master at the age 
of sixteen. From Dantzic he went to Frauenburg, the seat of the 
Bishop of Ermeland, where there was a seminary kept by Jesuits.— 
There for three years he seems to have made the best use of his time in 
acquiring, among other things, a complete knowledge of Latin. This 
life, however, was too dull for so ardent a youth, and he one morning 
quietly left the worthy Jesuits, and walked back to Dantzic, meaning 
to return to Scotland ;—the vessel, however, had sailed. He was now 
thrown into the society of some of his countrymen whose wandering 

ropensities had led them to Dantzic, and whom he accompanied to 
Warew in search of adventure. Thence Patrick Gordon went to Posen, 
and from Posen to Hamburg, where he met some Swedish officers beat- 
ing up recruits for Charles Gustavus, then about to wage war against 
the king of Poland. Patrick Gordon joined the Swedish army, and de- 
scribes at some length in his journal the various skirmishes between 
the two armies. In one of these, it was his bad fortune to be taken 
ey seme by the Poles. After seventeen weeks’ rigorous confinement, 

e was released at the intercession of a Franciscan monk of the name 
‘2 a under the condition of taking service with the Poles, which 

e did. 
During the siege of Warsaw, Patrick Gordon was placed with a small 
detachment at a village near the scene of action, where, for want of 
more exciting occupation, he learned Polish from the lips of the fair 
daughter of the Podstarost. It is hard to say what might not have 
happened, had not some Brandenburg troops interrupted the smooth 
course of his love by taking him prisoner, and conveying him forthwith 
before his countryman, General Douglas, who then commanded a troop 
of Scotchmen in the service of Sweden. Gordon, after a little hesitation, 
changed sides again, and joined Douglas’s corps. This was in 1656; 
but within the same year he unfortunately was again made prisoner by 
tome peasants, who stripped him even of his Thomas 4 Kempis, missing, 
however, some hard dollars which the canny Scot had concealed about 
his person. He was conveyed to Stettin, but was shortly exchanged, 
and returned to Douglas’s regiment, in which he remained till 1658, 
when, as ill luck would have it, he fell into the power of the Austrians, 
from whose hands, however, he managed to escape at the risk of his 
life. On rejoining his comrades at Strasburg, he found that they had 
divided among themselves the little money he had scraped together, in 
the full persuasion that he had been killed. As during all this time 
he had received no pay from the Swedes, he began to be sick of a service 
where nothing was to be got but hard blows ; and falling again into the 
hands of the Poles, and finding that his friends were slack in procuring 
his release,—which we confess we don’t wonder at,—he came to the de- 
termination to quit the Swedish service, ‘‘ where a soldier,” according 
to his account, ‘‘ran every chance of dying of hunger,”—a fate which 
would certainly have awaited him, had not the young Scot managed to 
pick up a living by plunder. Gordon excelled in levying black-mail, 
and seldom came back from his raids empty-handed. Indeed, so skilled 
was he, and the Scotch corps in general, in this practice, that every 
horse that was stolen, and all the cattle that were lifted, were, justly 
or unjustly, set down to the account of the Scotch volunteers. 

There was another motive which we suspect had something to do 
with our author’s wish to quit the Swedish service. It had become 
obvious that the Polish party was in the ascendant :—the Swedes were 
losing ground. Moreover, Gordon was on good terms with the Polish 
general, who was all powerful, and could promote the interests of the 
young soldier of fortune: his religion, too, which stood in the way of 
er apa in Sweden, would assist him in pushing his fortunes in Po- 

and. Whatever were his motives, Gordon joined the Polish army a 
second time, and remained with it till the restoration of the Stuarts in 
1660 seemed to open a new career to him in his native country. But 
while still doubting what to do, he fell in with some Russian officers 
| who had been taken prisoners at the battle of Czudno; these Russians 

ersuaded him to try his luck in Russia. Instead of returning to Scot- 
and he accordingly went with them to Moscow. 

At first everything went wrong with our author in Russia: he quar- 
relled with his landlady, and with the Djak or Chancellor, whom he 
neglected to propitiate with the customary fee. On threatening to leave 
the country, he was told that in that case, Siberia would most likely 
be his destination. 

He therefore made the best ofa bad bargain, aud finding that in 
Russia bachelors were ill looked upon, and being dull and melancholy 
withal, he bethought him to take a wife. He soon fixed his affections 
on & young girl of thirteen, the daughter of a certain Captain Philip 
Albert von Bockhoven ; besides being pretty, she was 4 Roman Catholic. 

On the evening of the 12th January, 1663, Gordon went to the house of his love, 
with the intention of making his proposal to her mother, if he found an opportunity. 
He discovered his love sitting alone. After she had bid him welcome, and had 
begged him to be seated, the young lady said she would send for her mother.— 
Gordon then said that she need not disturb her mother, as his chief business con- 





Russian custom, offered him a cup of brandy, 
lover. soup Go 
peating her former answer, he inquired wether sh. ; 

suitor. She blushed, and Gordon proceeded to eae coe ng it him as her 
compliment on his part, but his sincere purpose to offer her his lo 
a little recovered her self-possession, she said she had a father and 
could do nothing without their consent. Gordon replied that in his c 
the custom to ask the consent of the girl, and then of her 
begged her to declare her sentiments. She then said that sh 
take such a one as her parents might choose. 
taking a tender leave. 


and other female gear, made his suit known to the mother and the »; l’ 
family, who threw many impediments in the way, ook 
nothing during the absence of her father, who was a 
hands of the Poles. 
Bockhoven’s release or exchange, but in vain. 
some years, Patrick Gordon succeeded in overcoming t 


anxious to revisit Scotland, but he failed to obtain the consent 
Czar, In the year 1666, however, from the under-mentioned ¢ 
he was selected by the Czar himself, to go on a special mission 
English court. 


the Czar Ivan Wassiljewitsch had bestowed upon them certain priv 
emptien from paying. 

thrivin 

drove for many years with great profit. 
likewise found their way to the mouths of the Dwina, 
having formed a regular company or association. The trade of the Dutch 
ever, in time became so considerable, that they gradually obtained great advan; 
ges over the English, for whum they were too cunning ; they induced the Enoli.), 
to smuggle, and then betrayed them. This they did lich 
merchants to import Dutch goods, calling them 


of an 
pe bee backed by certain of the Russians whom the Dutch had drawn on the, 
side, the Czar was on the point of annulling the privileges granted to the Enolis), 


danger, became more circumspect,—moreover, as their splendid mode of |jy) 


joy at his restoration. This was the better received, as of al] Christian potentar 


jects their lost privileges and exemptions. 
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he heal 
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She answered, she had no lover. « said he drank tot 







t was no mere 
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mother, ang 
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The eager lover now besieged the young girl with presen 





ts of gloves 
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Gordon therefore left no stone untu 
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les, and was married on the 27th January, 1665. 
,Meanwhile the death of his elder brother made Patrick G 
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The English had discovered the ports near the mouths of the Dwina 
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any toll or duty. Encouraged by this, the 


trade with Russia, and established agents at Moscow. 
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1 by ersuading some En 
nglish, thus avoiding the sere 


duty, and cheating the Czar’s exchequer. At the instigation of the | 


But as the pruofs were not quite sufficient, and as the English, warned by thei; 


had gained over the Russian aristocracy, while their system of giving long credit 
had much benefited the poorer sort of merchants and traders,—the matter was » s 
then pushed further. But the unhappy execution of Charles 1. gave the Czar 
good excuse for banishing the English, and annulling their privileges. Afi; 
time, they were again allowed to trade with Russia, under the condition, howey 
er, of paying the same duties as other nations. This was the state of things who 
the glorious restoration of Charles II. took place. At this juncture, the Eng!\s 
hoped to obtain a renewal of their former privileges. Ip the year 1662, the C2; 
not to be behindhand with other princes, sent a splendid embioey and a person 

higher rank than had ever been sent before to England, to wish Charles |] 


the Czar had been the only one who had not recognised the usurper Cromwe 
moreover, the Czar had shown the English peda a many favours during his exile 
As the embassy had held out strong hopes in various conferences that the forme 
privileges would be restored, the Hoglish monarch sent the Har! of Carlisle, as: 
ambassador extraordinary, to Moscow, in the expectation of regaining for his su 


Lord Carlisle, for some cause, thought himself aggrieved both at 
Archangel and at Moscow, and demanded satisfaction in too imperiou 
amanner. As he neither obtained this, nor the privileges for th¢ 
British merchants, Lord Carlisle refused to accept the Czar’s presents. 
The Czar sent one of the noble family of Daschkow o» a special mission 
to complain of Lord Carlisle’s conduct. Daschkow was coldly received 
At length, however, the English court, by the advice of the ‘ Muscovy 
merchants,’ sent a dispatch to the Czar, which lay some days unopened 
When it was opened, no Russian could be found willing to convey the 
Czar’s answer to England, from the fear of meeting with as colda re 
ception as Daschkow had done. It was for these reasons that Patrick 
Gordon was selected for the mission to the English court. 

The journal during his stay in England, from October, 1666, to Feb 
ruary, 1667, is singularly uninteresting, and the volume containing hi 
memoris from 1667 to 1677, has been lost; but during these ten year 
he was, to use his own words, ‘at service in Brauskoy and othe 
Ukrainish towns, and at Novoskol against the rebellious Cosakes, an 
in the Crimish expedition.’ In 1679, at Kiew, he became acquainte 
with the French engineer officer Lefort, who had entered the Czar’s se 
vice shortly before the Turkish campaign. Lefort and Gordon he 
struck upa friendship which remained unbroken during their lives ;—a 
they both died in 1699, within a few months of one another. Both the! 
officers rendered the greatest service to the Russian empire and ij 
young ruler, Peter the Great. It was to these two foreigners that ¢ 
young Czar was mainly indebted for carrying out the reiorms inl 
civil and military organization of Russia. e may judge of Peter t! 
Great’s friendship for General Patrick Gordon, when we learn that 
consulted him on all important questions, that he visited him by ih 
and by night, that he was with the General frequently during his la 
illness, and was present when he died, and at his funeral. 

We could wish that the volume of which we have given our reade 
a rapid sketch, were less full of military events, of marchings an 
counter-marchings, and that General Gordon had entered with greate 
detail into the domestic manners of the Russians of those days—a subm™ 
ject on which he might have thrown much light ; nevertheless, we loo 
forward with considerable interest to the next volume, in which th 
life and times of Peter the Great will be treated, and should our hop 
of amusement and instruction not be disappointed, we may revert 
General Patrick Gordon’s Diary on some future occasion.— Mraser 


oe 


MR. DOLLY GRIFFIN’S ASCENT OF MT. BLAM 


To THE Epiror oF THE TIMES: 


Hotel de l'Union, Chamouny, June 26th, 189! 


Sir,—I don’t know whether there’s much stirring just now, ‘tT 
haven’t seen & ro for the last ten days, but I take it for grant 
people have had enough of the Exhibition, and will be glad to he 
about something else. Well, Sir, I’ve got it for "em, fresh as a De 
laid egg. What do you think of Mont Blanc for a subject, and me 
the top of him? Yes, Sir, I’ve been and done it, that is, me and t 
more, and if you’ve no objection I'll tell you all about it. se 

When a fellow has only been see-sawing along the pavé of Piccall: 
for the last six months, he’s not much in trim for makjng ascents 4? 
where, let alone Mont Blanc; but if his wind isn’t touched, 7 
hasn’t the gout, let him feel the collar for a week or two and he'll | 
provided he’s got the es pe stuffin him. This was my case A * 
night ago if you'd asked me to walk up Holborn-hill I should 4 
called a policeman to help me, or held on by the step of a bus: 
couldn’t have done it. Now look at me—that is, fancy you're lookit 
at me—and you'll be gratified by seeing a gentleman of the hight st J 
tainments—you understand me ?—in Europe, and that after less (4 
a week’s training. 

I did it-in this way. 

First day : Walked up-stairs to bed at agate 
without the waiter’s assistance; that was something to beg! "> , 
you'd say if you saw wherethe staircase went to. Second day : Me 
nearly all the way here from St. Martin on foot; road just . 
enough to be pleasant. Third day: Up to the Croix de la Fleg* mi 
breather, rather, but managed to keep up with the womens ®. 
Fourth day : Chapenn—aubee enly, wind better, muscles sed + 
day: Montanvert and Mer de Glace—left women behind, — ‘da 
the Jardin and back again to Chamouny same evening; £0 of t 
work. Sixth day: Up and down the Brevent—made nothing © 
chimney—ready for anything. 

There—less than a week you see, nothing crummy oie 
whipcord, joints supple, footing sure, wind like a Highland pee Be 

I needn’t tell you, who know everything, that a man cant ag 
do this or that in a mountainous country until he knows me 7 
mountains will let him; in fact, it all depends upon the weat -s - 
cuse the pun, I didn’t intend it. For a week or two nee aS ‘ 
Chamouny—indeed ever since the beginning of the season—th a 
been little else but wet; and when it’s sloppy down here, its had g0 
there—that’s a rule. However, since we came the weather pai 
on improving, and on Sunday last, that was the 23d, we held ery 
of war with the guides, and came to the conclusion that we na : 
the ascent next day if no change took place. My two goon +08 
the Compte de Carambole, a French gentleman, and Was 4 1 
Tulk, of Tulkville, Ohio: what his middle name was I pore y the fi 
believe it was putin, like most American names, just to oa was 4 

down easy. However, he was a trump apd no mistake, ane § 
Frenchman. 


the Hétel de I’Ecu, at “ene 


left—muscles !! 





, . the G 
* There is a relation of this embassy from his Majesty oe U1. io Lo 
Duke of Muscovy, written by an attendant of Lord Carlisle, and pri 
in 1669, 











cerned herself, and he would not detain her long. When she, according to the 
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had a pleasant little dinner party that same Sunday afternoon, 
at treak choses to the enterprise in what the Carte cu Vin at this 
potel calls * Peale Cherrij” at five francs the bottle, not bad of its kind, 
cheap for the money. . 
ants Monday euing.t as soon as it was light, my two fellows, Gedéon 
Balmat and Jean Tairraz, both of ‘em “ anciens guides effectifs,” a8 
they say on their visiting cards, came and told me the sky was clear 
over Mont Blanc, and the sun rising as bright as a new Napoleon over 
the Aiguille du Dru, with every promise of a fine day. This was good 
news, and I hailed the Governor and told him so,—my Governor ’s tra- 
yelling with me,—all the family, in fact. He’d no sooner heard it than 
out of bed he jumped, and said he’d have atry too. Being @ dutiful 
gon, 1 humoured him, though I guessed pretty well where he’d bring 
up, and then we began to make ready for the start. Carambole soon 
‘oined us, as brisk as a lark, and Tulk, as he said himself, “spry a8 & 
*eoon.” 
. Perhaps you'd like to know how! was , 
happen to be released from your editorial labours before the season 8 
over, and have a mind to go up yourself? There was nothing of Moses 
or any of the slop-shops about me ; nothing but what would stand wear 
and tear. Thick worsted stockings to begin with, and under garments 
to correspond, light lambswool “ somethings,” cotton shirt, and a ‘“ bo- 
som friend” of Welsh flannel—answers the purpose better than a dickey. 
Then for shoes, I'd two pair,—not on at the same time you know, but 
for a change,—one pair stout and nobbly—I don’t know whether nob- 
bly shouldn’t be spelt with ak,” you'll see to that—what I mean 1s 
lenty of nails in ’em for holding on to the ice; t’other | ged lighter and 
smoother, for climbing. My upper togger was good strong Tweed 
mixture: brown coat and waistcoat, Oxford cut, smoked mother- of- 
pear] buttons, and only six pockets,—no man ought to have more than 
six pockets when he travels; he hasn’t got hands for more. When I 
tell you that I wore a green felt tile, with a brim six inches deep, grey 
Bloomers on my neither man, drab doeskin gloves, a bird’s-eye lue 
round my neck, a travelling pouch for segars over my right shoulder, 
a pocket telescope from Harris’s slung over my left, you’ve all the par- 
ticulars of my costume. 

If you want to complete the picture, fancy an active sort of fellow, 
rather under the middle height and inclined to stoutishness, but keep- 
ing it down, an open countenance, which some (of the women) say isn’t 
bad-looking, curly hair, and plenty of whisker—(can always grow a 
beard in a fortnight)—shove an Alpenstock into his fist, and if it isn’t 
like me, why Daguerreotypes ain’t true, that’s all! The fact is, Wash- 
ington P. Tulk dagged the whole party the day before we started, that 
we mightn’t be lost to posterity in case of a mishap. There are three 
things you're safe to find about an American: a Bowie-knife, a Revol- 
ver, and a Daguerreotype apparatus. ‘ 

There wasn’t much difference between Tulk’s dress and mine, only 
his ae © didn’t fit him quite so well,—his femorals were baggy, and 
his coat hung like a Guernsey frock on a clothes-horse ; but the Compte 
de Carambole’s turn out was worth seeing. It’s a pity you’re not an 
illustrated paper, or you'd sell five thousand copies extra if you headed 
a column with his portrait. You’ve seen a French sportsman, perhaps, 
with his casquette all over flourishes, and game bag all fringe and 
fur! Well, Carambole was like that, overdone. I'll just work him 
down, from head to foot. Imprimis, the casquette was of grey cloth, 
embroidered with dark-blue braid, representing a chasse au livre, 
with a horizontal visi2re, or poke, as long as a woodcock’s bill, and a 
couple of blue cords with heavy tassels, like bell-pulls, fastened to his 
breast. His coat was of camblet of a tawny colour, edged with black 
and ornamented with black frogs and flourishes: one sometimes sees 
the sort of thing on the stage or in one’s dreams. His waistcoat was 
sealskin with gold buttons; his shirt tri-coloured, in stripes an inch 
broad ; his trousers, olive green, immensely wide; and on his feet a 
pair of dove-coloured bottines with polished leather tips. I needn’t tell 
you that he wore kid gloves, couleur de paille—a Frenchman couldn’t 
go to the Guillotine without them,—and that, in addition to his opera- 

lass and gibeciére, he carried a purple silk umbrella with a carved 
ivory handle, and had a pia yd French horn slung at his back.— 
He’d a cloak, too,--but one of the guides carried that amongst the ex- 
tras, and before he’d ‘done with him had to carry the cloak’s master 
inte the bargain. 

We made rather a joily party when we mustered on the bridge over 
the Arve before starting. There were us three and the Governor, nine 
guides and eleven porters, all of ’em with heavy packs filled with bankets, 
great coats, and the eatables, and drinkables. We then gave three 
cheers, kissed our hands to the ladies at the bedroom windows, Caram- 

bole waving a white cambric handkerchief, and, as the clock struck 
seren, off we started, took a sharp turn to the right, and made for the 
Village des Pélerins, as lively a lot of pilgrims as ever padded the hoof 
Our path now lay straight up the mountain, to the left of the Glacier 
des Bossons, and if I'd wanted anything to do me good that morning 
*twould have been seeing the Governor step out in the way he did. 
There he was, rightin front of the party, steaming away full puff. 
Tairraz told him to take his time and do it easy, but the Governor’s a 
little headstrong now and then, and would have his own way. What 
was the consequence ? In half an hour he was blown. I’m not Eneas, and 
my Governor's not Anchises, so I didn’t offer to carry him on my back, 
but recommended him to tail off as soon as he could. He stood out at first, 
but after facing the path for about five minutes more, was forced to 
give in; he then took my hint and toddled back to the village, promis- 
ing, however, to mule it up to the Flegére to see us cross the gla- 
cier. 

Meantime we pushed on, over the pastures, up the rocks, past the 
chalets—no shilly-shally about our movements—and in about five hours 
we got to the edge of the glacier. Here we had a rest, drank some 
brandy-and- water, and smoked a cigar. Carambole’s bottines were all 
to pieces long before this, and lucky for him I'd brought a second pair 
of shoes. When I changed mine for the ice I gave him those I took off. 
They were a trifle too big, and he shot about in ’em rather, but—like 
the soothing syrup—he found ’em a real blessing. In return for this 
slight attention he gave us a tune on his horn; but all I hope is, the 
next time he’s grateful he'll express his gratitude some other way; for 
the noise he made brought down an avalanche, and if we'd been fifty 
yards ahead, why we should all of us have gone off, like swans, to slow 
music, and instead of seeing my name on this page, my friends would 
have read it in the supplement. We shut up Carambole’s instrument 
after that— plugged it with the cork of a brandy bottle : he was rather 
ina funk when he saw the dust fly, but Washington P. Tulk took it 
coolly enough. All he said was, as he lit another cigar, that ** horni- 
fying didn’t eventuate so in O-hi-o.” I told him we were higher here 
than there, and he guessed I was like an avalanche, ‘down upon a 
crittur before he’d time to scale his eyes.” 

_We now set to work at the glacier, every man steadying himself on 
his Alpenstock, and stealing along like acatin walnut-shells. Caram- 
dole slipped about like a fellow learning to skate, his heels flying up 
every third step he took, and if the guides hadn’t gripped him pretty 
tight, he’d soon have found out what was at the bottom of the crevas- 
ses besides the blue silk umbrella which found its way there before him. 
But every time they helped him on his legs he shook himself with an 
air of triumph, and cried out, ** Voila ce que j'ai fait! dix pieds de 
gagnés!” And so he had, but it was at the expense of his trousers, 
With the texture of which that sort of sliding didn’t seem quite to agree. 

€ split his coat, too, up the back ; and if a painter had wanted a study 
for a scarecrow, by the time we reached the Grands Mulets, Carambole 
Wasthe man to have set to him. 


dressed, in case you should 


It was just tour o’clock when we got 

there, and while the guides were busy with the traps, lighting the 
fire, getting the dinner ready, and making up the shakedowns, we bra- 
quéd our glasses at the Flegére, which was all alive with people look- 
ing ont for us. I thoughtI made out the Governor; and Carambole, 
Who seems to be smitten with my sister Grace, vowed he saw her too: 
on the strength of it he put his hand on the pit of his stomach and 
made her a low bow; but I’m inclined to think this little bit of panto- 
mime missed fire. 

When we had done telegraphing, Tulk wanted to geologise, and be- 
gan talking a parcel of stuff about ‘carbonate of lime crystalised with 
quartz ;” but I soon cut that short by saying dinner was ready, and 

, Dolnting to some bottled porter, and told him they were the only quarts 
Worth thinking about. Carambole was of thesame opinion, and in that 
i beverage toasted not only ‘ces dames,” but especially proposed 
he health of my Governor, under the denomination of “ cet excellent 

Pere de famille, M. Griffin.” De Saussure says, that the first time he 

Teached the the Grands Mulets he regretted that he didn’t make an ex- 

rs with boiling water. We had no such regret, for we made one, 
tet succeeded, as a stiff jorum apiece of hot brandy-and- water very sa- 
= Actorily testified, under the influence of which I sang my favourite 

‘ ng of the ** Postillon,”’ which sent the guides into fits; and then we 
urned in, and slept like tops : 

Ee At midnight the guides woke us up, and as there was no moon—there 
ever is any real moonlight here ; “ail sham at Sham. moon-ey—excuse 
© pun—we set out with lanterns, like a party of antediiuvian watch- 


men, coasting along under the Dome de Gouté, close to the Glacier de 
Taconnaz, till, about four in the morning, we scrambled up to the 
Grand Plateau, a trifle bigger, but as smooth and shiny as the grand 
lateau which the Portuguese government gave to the Duke of Wel- 
ington. Here we had to “ axe our way,” as poor Tom Hood said, there 
being no sign-posts in these parts; and as it was now daylight we put 
on blue spectacles—and blue spectacles we were altogether, for every 
man looked as if he had ~ d the night before on nitrate of silver, or 
had tried to strangle himself, and stopped half way. ’ P 

Well, by dint of shoving and holding on, catching at this man’s leg, 
and making a ladder of that man’s back, we managed to get to the 
Rochers Rouges. Here Carambole nearly made a finish of it, for his 
foot slipped, and down he went, making regular caramboles with his 
head ali the way, though it would have been anything but @ winning 
game if he hadn't been tied to his guide. In fact, we were all strung 
together like a rope of onions, or I don’t suppose we ever should have 
reached the summit. Summot else would have happened to us. At 
last we did get to the top I leave you to judge what Carambole said 
about ‘‘ cet instant sublime ;” Washington P. Tulk took out his pen- 
knife, whittled away at his Alpenstock, and whistled ‘Yankee Doodle ; 
—and I—overcome by my feelings—I don’t mind saying so, sat down on 
the snow and had a good roar. This I will say: the old fellow’s the 
finest bit of still life I ever saw! . 

As the main object in going up Mont Blane is to get down again as 
soon as possible, we only stayed long enough on the Dome to drink the 
healths of ‘* Queen Victoria,” ‘*The President of the United States, 
and ‘ The President of the French Republic ;” and I don’t suppose that 
higher excitement than ours was ever witnessed! : 

There, Mr. Editor, I think that will do. I won't let you in for the 
Descent. The postmark will tell you that we made ¢hat all right, and 
80 bon soir.—Yours, &c. ApoLPHUS Gairrin 

P.S.—If you like to make a Leader of this, you’re welcome.” 

New Monthly Magazine. 





THE LYRE AND SWORD, 
OR THE WORKS OF KORNER. 


A translation of some of Kérner’s works* has led us to thinking of 
Korner himself, and the class of poets to whom he may be regarded as 
belonging. He appears to have been a young man of ardent tempera- 
ment, living in a fever of enthusiasm—of gt y= impulses—and with 
considerable power of expressing, in ready and forcible language, any 
train of thought or sestiment that passed through his mind. His 
own fervour and earnestness commanded the sympathy of others; but 
power, in any very high sense of the word, we do not think that he 
possessed. He appealed in his poetry to feelings generally diffused, 
and the absence of anything properly original was, perhaps, among 
the reasons why his merits—and they were of a high order—were at 
once appreciated. He had, however, if not genius of a high order, yet 
all those instrumental faculties without which genius cannot manifest 
itself. Music was with him a passion. In his father’s house, where 
he was brought up till his seventeenth year, a sister of Korner’s cul- 
tivated the art of painting, in which she had attained unusual skill ; 
and the whole arrangements of the father’s establishment appear to 
have been favourable to the early development of such talents as any 
of the family pee. We must, in a few sentences, relate the story 
of the poet's short life 

Theodore Korner was born at Dresden, on the 23d of Sept. 1791. 
His father, a friend of Sehiller’s, was a magistrate in the service of 
the Elector of Saxony. His mother was the daughter of an engraver. 
In his childhood there was extreme delicacy of constitution, and this 
led to his living almost eutirely in the open air. As his health im- 
proved he gave proof of talents which were wholly unsuspected ; lively 
fancy, vigorous intellect, ardent enthusiasm, and warm affections, dis- 
tinguished the growing boy and endeared himtoall. As to his studies, 
he disliked the trouble of acquiring foreign languages, and French, in 
particular, he detested. Mathematics, history, and natural philoso- 

hy were his favourite studies. He excelled in athletic exercises, but 
his wish was to convert this world into one of romance, and he would 
wander forth in a sort of day-dream of poetry and music, with his gui- 
tar on his arm, chaunting some tale of true love. His father had a 
father’s fears of verse, and what it might bring him to; but the admi- 
ration felt everywhere for Schiller and Goéthe had redeemed the name 
of poet from the disrepute which had gathered round the word, and 
their works supplied the standard of excellence at which the young 
man aimed. Schiller died, and some hopes of providing for Theodore 
through his interest thus perished. At the age of seventeen it became 
necessary for the young poet to face the actual world, and look round 
for means of support. hat accidents c»nspired to render the business 
of a miner that which was to be his profession, it would, perhaps, be 
in vain to inquire, but his biographers dwell on the scientific know- 
ledge m eyey f to a miner’s success, and to the poetic associations 
with which it has been at all times more or less connected, as what 
determined his choice. With this view he went to study at Frie- 
burg. Korner’s feelings can be traced in his poems, which may be 
almost called biographical, so truly do they present every thought that 

assed through his mind, and we have all his anticipations of the de- 
ights of a miner’s life dwelt on in fulness of detail in the poem writ- 
ten at this period of his life; but the colouring soon fades away, and 
we find the object losing its charm. The studies, which he had at first 
pursued only as auxiliaries, became themselves his great object, and 
he proceeded to Leipsic to continue his education. 
At Leipsic he ventured on the publication of a volume of poems : 
‘¢ The Blossoms” it was called. The volume met with very great suc- 
cess. The nag state of society at the German Universities forced 
Korner to leave Leipsic before his studies were completed. At Leipsic, 
in the same University, there were students of wholly different ranks, 
some belonging to the first families in Germany, who looked down on 
the rest, insulted them, and, on the ground of disparity of rank, re- 
fused to give the satisfaction which insulted boys, longing to be men, 
regarded themselves as having a right to claim. Korner did not un- 
derstand this, and was one of a party that gave the young nobles a 
good drubbing. 

This drubbing was a thing not to be borne, and it seems to have done 
some good. The nobles thoughtit better to fight than be drubbed, and 
so Korner was challenged. Korner was skilled in the use of the sword, 
but he allowed his challenger the choice of weapons, and had to fight 
with pistols. Neither party knew anything about pistols, and they 
continued practicing against each other for half a day without effect, 
till, in utter despair, the challenger retired. A second antagonist nor 
appeared, and now it was the sword. Korner was severely wounded, 
and fell senseless on the ground. He recovered, but had to leave 
Leipsic. From Leipsic he passed to Berlin; he had fever there, and 
the air did not agree with him; he thought of going to Heidelberg and 
finishing his studies there, but the same state of society that rendered 
his stay at Leipsic impossible existed at Heidelberg, and the circum- 
stance of William Von Humboldt and Frederick Schlegel, both of them 
friends of his father, being resident at Vienna, made his father send 
him there. 

At Vienna, Korner seems to have at once abandoned all objects con- 
nected either with mining or with the studies to which it led, and in- 
dustriously — himself with the fabrication of verse. His first 
efforts were in dramatic poetry, and his success was such that, in a 
country where the theatre was a national object, he was, before he was 
of age, appointed court dramatist. This accounts for the number and 
the variety of his dramat,c pieces. We have tragedy, and comedy, and 
farce—we have monologues, the object of which seems to have been 
to bring out some one actor. While there was fertility in the soil 
which was called on for so many crops, yet there was no small danger 
of its being soon exhausted ; as it was, the demand did not continue fer 
any long time, and the dramatist does not appear to have ever disap- 
pointed public expectation. For stage effect Korner had a quick eye, 
and, in the sort of stories which were told in his representations, we 
think there is no want of effective situations ; his whole heart and soul 
were in his work, the one true security for success. For fifteen months 
he was thus engaged. The romance of a German’s life would not be 
complete without love, and the tasks of stage poet had not subdued the 
spirit of the troubadour altogether in Korner’s bosom. His appoint- 
ment to the court theatre gave him the means of supporting a wife, and 
he was about to be married when he felt it the duty of every German 
to defend his country against Napoleon. He had before done what 
he could to stimulate national spirit by songs and patriotic hymns, 
and he now wrote to his father a letter worth preserving. Korner 
lived but in his passions; poetry was a passion with him, an absorbing 
passion. Then came love; and now the hope of martyrdom for his 
country seemed to overpower every other feeling. 








* « A Selection from the Poems and Dramatic Works of Theodor Koerner.” 


B 
the Translator of the “ Nibelungen-Treasure.”’ . 


“ Germany is about to rise,” such was his letter to his father at this 
period, “‘ the Prussian Eagle wakes in every faithful breast, and by the 
beating of her mighty wing, rouses once more the hopes of German 
freedom. Poetry sighs for her fatherland, let me prove myself her 
worthy son. Now that I know what bliss can ripen for me in this 
world, now that the star of happiness sheds its brightest light upon 
path.—Now, by Heavens! it is an heroic feeling tuat impels my soul, 
for it is the mighty Conviction that no sacrifice can be too great for that 
highest of earthly blessings, our country’s freedom! Perhaps your 
paternal heart may Whisper, Theodore is created for more important 
ends—he might have effected more in some other field of exertion—he 
has yet a great debt to pay to humanity. But, my father, as a sacrifice 
to national freedom and honour, mone are too good, but many too un- 
worthy! If heaven has really gifted me with a more than ordina 
mind,—a mind that under your careful guidance has learnt to thin 
and feel,—where is the moment into which I can better prove that it is 
really mine? A great age requires great acts, and I feel within myself 
the strength to stand forward as a rock amid the mighty convulsions 
of nations. I must forth and oppose my fearless breast to the raging 
storm. What! shall I be content to sing my comrades’ triumphs ? 
know that you willsuffer much for my sake. My mother too will we 

Aa Heaven comfort her, I cannot spare her this trial. That 
offer up my life, that indeed is of little import, but that I offer it up now, 
that it is crowned with all the flowery wreaths of love, and joy, and 
friendship, that I sacrifice the sweet sensation I once felt, in the con- 
viction that J never could cause you care, or anguish, this is indeed 
sacrifice of which one prize alone is worthy-—our country’s freedom.” — 
pp. xiv, xv. ° 

He left Vienna on the 15th of March, 1813, and joined Von Lutzow’s 
volunteers. On the 24th of April he was elected lieutenant.* His 
claim to this distinction seems to have consisted in the enthusiasm 
which he created by his martial songs, which commanded instant ad- 
miration, and which appear to have actually inspired all who heard 
them with the poet’s own ardour. Some of these have been transferred 
to our own literature. The ‘Iron Bride,” a spirit-stirring strain, each 
stanza ending in a chorus which, when sung in Germany, is acco 

nied by the clash of swords and the shout of wild hurras, has-been ably 
translated by Lord Ellesmere. The “ Black Yager’s Song:” and the 
“‘ Oaks of Dallwitz,” have been given us by Anster. But nothing that 
has been done in English can approach effects which depend om associa- 
tions connected with the original words, and with feelings to-which all 
but Germans must be strangers. 
Shortly after Korner’s appointment, 


‘* The corps which was destined to be employed to harass the enemy’s 
rear crossed the Elbe, under the command of General Walmoden, to 
attack the French, posted to the north-west of Danburg. On the 12th 
of May, a sanguimary engagement took place, in which the Pruésians 
obtained a decided advantage, but instead of pursuing it, the General 
re-crossed the Elbe, with all his forces. From this time till the 17th 
of June, the corps was employed in defending passes, and rendered 
themselves so formidable to the enemy as to rouse the utmost indig- 
nation of the French emperor. An armistice was now concluded be- 
tween the opposing parties, but it appears to have been only a feint 
adopted to obtain an opportunity of attacking the gallant little corps, 
at a disadvantage, and inflicting on it a signal vengeance. Major von 
Lutzew, having received official intimation of the armistice, and anxi- 
ous to rejoin his infantry, from which he was temporarily separated, 
selected the shortest route for the purpose without any apprehension 
of danger. He had proceeded as far as Kitzen, a hamlet in the vicinity 
of Leipsic, when he found himself suddenly attacked and surronnded 
by a far superior force. Korner, who had lately been appointed his 
adjutant, rode forward by his direction, to inquire the meaning of this 
unexpected demonstration; when, instead of a reply, the French com- 
mander struck him down with his sword, and the enemy’s corps, avail- 
ing themselves of the superiority of numbers, and the deepening twi- 
light rushed furiously on the Leipsic cavalry, ere they had time to 
draw a sabre, with the hope of utterly destroying them. In this, 
however, they were disappointed, for though, in the first shock of the 
assault, many were killed and wounded, and others dispersed over the 
surrounding country, the commander himself, with a considerable 
body, escaped and reached the right bank of the Elbe in safety. Kor- 
ner, meanwhile, severely wounded by the blow of his cowardly assail- 
ant, had sunk back for an instant, faint and exhausted, but speedily 


— . 





rallying gave the spur to his gallant steed and was borne in safety to 
a neighbouring wood. Here he dismounted, and was engaged in bind- 
ing up his wounds, when he perceived a body of the enemy gallopi d 

towards him. The danger was imminent, but his presence of mind di 

not forsake him. Turning towards the wood which lay behind him, 
and as if addressing some troops there concealed, he shouted with a 
loud yoice, ‘ Fourth squadron, advance.’ The manceuvre proved suc- 
cessful—the foe, fearing an ambuscade, retired, and Korner availed 
himself of the increasing darkness, to seek refuge in the deeper recesses 
of the wood, where he remained during the night undiscovered It 
was now when almost exhausted by fatigue and suffering, and believ- 
ing his last hour approaching, he composed that beautiful sonnet, ‘ The 
Farewell to Life,’ which has been so frequently translated, that we 
shall not venture to insert a version of it here. As he lay unable to 
close his eyes with excess of pain, he heard the enemy’s soldiers search- 
ing the wood in pursuit of him, but towards morning he fell into a 
deep and tranquil slumber, and on awakening, beheld two peasants 
bending over him, who had been sent by some of his comrades to his 
as-‘stance.”—pp. xvi, xvii. 


In about a fortnight he proceeded to Berlin, where he resumed his 
former post. Lutzow’s ovre was now posted on the right bank of the 
Elbe. Davoust occupied Hamburg. Hostilities recommenced, after @ 
short armistice, on the 17th of August, and Korner was again himself. 
Some of his best poems were now poured forth with a profusion absol- 
utely astonishing. That ardent feeling should express itself in thoughts 
that voluntarily ‘move harmonious numbers”—that our poet should 
possess the talents of an improvisatore is not surprising—but it is sur- 
prising that so many of the poems and the letters written at this time 
should have been preserved. In every one of his letters is the proof of 
genuine affection heaped up, and pressed down, and overflowing-—the 
most fervid hopes of love—yet there does not seem one misgiving—one 
reluctant sigh at the thought of sacrificing all for his country. 


“On the 28th of August, Major von Lutzow determined on making 
an attack on the enemy’s rear, and conducting the cavalry in person. 
Having concealed themselves in a wood, while awaiting the return of 
their scouts, the Cossacks, who formed their avant-garde, perceived a 
transport of provisions and ammunition, escorted by two battalions of 
infantry, and resolved to assail them: The major himself led the on- 
set with Korner, who acted as his adjutant, at his side. Scarcely 
an hour before this, in an outbreak of enthusiasm, the young poet had 
written his lay, ‘The Song of the Sword.’ He was reading it toa 
friend at the moment he was summoned to the conflict. The attack 
proved successful—after a short resistance the enemy fled, closely 
pursued by the victorious Germans. Foremost in the rank of the pur- 
suers was the youthful Korner, and it was here, says his German 
biographer, ‘that he met that glorious death he had so frequently 
anticipated and celebrated in his Poems.’ The French tirailleurs had 
rallied for a moment and poured a shower of balls on the per hogs | 
cavalry. One of these, unhappily, struck Korner across the spine, an 
at once deprived him of speech and consciousness. He sank to the 

round,—his friends, more intent on his safety than their own, rushed 
orward to his assistance and conveyed him to a wood at a short dis- 
tance from the scene of action, where a skilful surgeon examined hig 
wounds, and endeavoured to restore animation, but in vain; the vital 
spark was extinct. The hero and the poet had perished as he had lived, 
—his sword defending that holy cause which his muse had sung. His 
pallid lips still wore a smile, as though his spirit rejoiced in this free 
and glorious termination to his earthly career; and foresaw the deliy- 
erance of his country in which his own heroic verse had so powerfully 
aided. ene by the loss of their beloved comrade, the Lutzow 
cavalry rushed with resistless fury on the foe, and in a few minutes 
all who could not effect their escape, were killed or taken p-isoners. 
The remains of the young poet were interred beneath an oak near the 
hamlet of Vibblin, with military honours, amid the deepest and most 
unaffected sorrow.” —pp. xix, xx. 

It is probable that the early death of Korner, and the cause in which 
he died, have aided in producing that admiration with which his poetry 
is regorded in Germany. Some of his poems, united to music which 
would be sure of preserving words of less value, will probably live as 
long as the language of his country; and we think that the greatest 
danger to his fame exists in the great number of his works—no one 
song and no one ballad much superior to the rest, We read the poems, 








* So says our author, but this expresses a different rank from Korner’s, 
‘“‘Qberjager” is the German word, and his rank was what we would call “ ser 
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as we all ary read the . of the oe 
or Di of an r poem; regardi e poet as but the re- 
. of a Las to ies ; reminded ofa state of society which 
fas passed ower leaving little which men will censent to recollect, 
and nothing which can make the individual poet memorable. With 
Korner, poetry was, no doubt, much more than a graceful accomplish- 
ment; enthusiasm was sincere, and had deep roots in his nature ; 
yet we cannot consent to place him very high. nor do we think the com- 
limentary sonnets of — or the kind-hearted letters of Goethe to 
Ais father, after Korner’s death, calculated to prove much more than 
the nature of these eminent men, seeking to console the old man 
for irreparable loss. . : 

In England we have had poets of the same kind of promise as Kor- 
ner’s; men with great imitative talents, not without something, too, of 
original power—with energy of purpose, too, not unlike his, and who 
would seem sure of commanding distinction. Such 1 man was, we 
think, Kirke White. As high, but not higher, than Kirke White would 
we be disposed to place our German Tyrtzus. 

In the year 1820, while the enthusiasm for Korner was still at its 
height, we find an interesting account of a visit to the place of Korner’s 
interment. Korner was not, when Mr. Downes, to whose accounMwe 
refer, visited the district, more than seven years dead. His father was 
still living, but ng in a grave near his was the affectionate sister 
who survived his loss but for a year, and who during the last year of 
her life soothed her grief by executing a t of her brother. 

* At the southern extremity of the sweet village of Wobbelin lie the 
mortal remains of Charles Theodore Koernor. The cemetery, compre- 
h a considerab!e cogent of a large field, occupies an angle form- 
ed by the junction of a by-way with the high road between Ludwigslust 
and Schwerin. After passing through the village, we behold the gate 
of the inclosure, and the lofty oak, which—standing at considerable 
distance from the entrance—marks the immediate spot of sepulture. 

«The keys of the cemetery are lodged at the cottage of the Schultze 
(a kind of rural magistrate), on the opposite side of the road. It is ap- 

roached under an arched gate painted yellow, with some of the mould- 
ate brown. The following line, from Koerner himself, is inscribed in 
large letters over the entrance: —‘ Vergisst die treun Todten nich?’ [‘For- 
get not the faithful dead’). A long avenue of black poplar, intersecti 
an oblong grassplot, leads to the cemetery,—which is inclosed by bric 
walls lined with a shrubbery on the inside. A short turn at thevend 
of the avenue conducts to an iron gate, the upper part of which is 
wrought into a helmet,—while two —_— in the lower part are several- 
ly distinguished by a cross, encircled with s wreath of ivy. On the 
centre of a circular grassy space within, encompassed by a gravel walk, 
stands the monument. It is of cast iron, and the upper part is wrought 
into a lyre and sword—a favourite emblem of the deceased, which fur- 
nished the title of one of his works. Some pious hands had adorned the 
lyre with two wreaths of oak—the one of which was fresh, the other 
withered.” —Letters from Mecklenburg and Holstein, pp, 108-105. 

On each front of the monument were inscriptions, expressive of the 
admiration in which the deceased was held, or giving extracts from some 
of his own verses. But the cak itself over his grave was the finest 
thing connected with this monument. It has a double trunk, and on 
one is rudely carved within a circular space, s ripped of its bark for 
the purpose, the words :-—‘‘Th. Korner, 26 August, 1813. In a recess 
in this tree he used to deposit the verses he composed while campaign- 
ing in the neighbourhood, and he had himself pointed it out as indica- 
ting the spot where he should wish to be buried. Over the inscription 
isa weoeed of another of Korner’s friends ; of one who, like him, died in 
the same holy cause. An old sword, in its sheath, is fastened with 
iron cramps to the two trunks of the noble oak; the point of the sword 
passes under a tablet, exhibiting the badge of a Prussian order, and 
a star, with the dates attached, of 1813, 1814, 1815. Gottlieb Schnelle 
is recorded, in some German verses, to have wielded the sword, with 
iron — and to have fallen in the battle of «* La Belle Alliance.” 
When Mr. Downes visited it, it would seem that Gottlieb was not yet 
forgotten, for a wreath of white and red roses was twined round the 
hilt of the rusting sword. Below the inscription to Schnelle are several 
lines of German verse, sacred to Korner, of which the best are those 
which allude to the tree itself :— 


** Deutscher Baum! Du Liebling seiner Lieder— 
Du umschattest jetzt sein stilles Grab; 
Siehst Stolz auf den Deutschen Sohn hernieder, 


JACK O’LANTERN IN ARMOUR; 
OR, TOMBSTONE TIM.—A COUNTRY TALE. 


« Pale lights upon that tomb were seen, 
And midnight voices heard to moan.”—Scort. 

The church of our native village stood upon a high eminence over- 
looking a marshy valley ; the village itself being a good mile distant, 
seated on the opposite bank of a narrow stream which wound through 
the damp meadows intervening. Although most decidedly a country 
church, and a very old one, there was something about ours which gave 
it anything but that air of snug, peaceful rusticity, usually belonging 
to such edifices. True, it had its venerable yew-trees, and its ivy- 
mantled tower ; the latter, composing, in fact, nearly the entire build- 
ing; for the original body of the church having fallen to decay, its 
place had been supplied by a very small, barn-like erection, so low, 
and so disproportioned to the massive fragment it adjoined, as to be,al- 
most lost amidst the high and numerous surrounding monuments. 
Such was the spiritual watch-tower of our parish; but, truth to tell, 
it was only rarely that the voice of our spiritual watchman was heard 
resounding from its walls; for once a fortnight only was his cry up- 
lifted, and that in no very awakening strain, in the ears of the few souls 
which then gathered together, serving to animate, (but only by halves) 
the little cold body of our neglected church. 
The churchyard was in keeping with such an edifice ;—in other 
words, nothing could be worse kept. The cutting blast of winter was 
the only scythe that ever mowed its graves, or swept its moss-grown 

thways ; but, in truth, from yellow leaves they hardly wanted clear- 
ng, for one solitary stunted elm was the only deciduous thing which 
told in autumn of departed springs and summers, except the graves of 
children and of those who had been gathered in their prime. 
No wonder that our village churchyard was no favourite resort, and 
that its odour of sanctity was not inviting. No wonder that few by 
choice would pass through it after dusk, and that those who were so 
compelled had at times heard strange sounds and seen strange sights. 
Though thus lonely and deserted, never, by all accounts, was resting- 
place so unquiet; and there was one tomb in particular, held in the 
worst possible repute. This, which was by far the most ancient and 
conspicuous monument of the whole mouldering assemblage, was that 
of a certain knight, who bore in the reign of our eighth Harry, the un- 
knightly appellation of Timothy Tompkins. It had once stood within 
the bod of the church; but after that had fallen, and been replaced 
by the little modern substitute before mentioned, Sir Timothy and his 
Lady—at least their representatives lying in cold state outside the 
ent iteere fairly (or foully) turned out of doors. 
In revenge, perhaps, for this insult paid to their mortal remains, 
strange pranks were said to be played at the midnight hour by this 
ancient couple; but, according to the legend of the tomb, the disquiet- 
ude of those to whom it was erected had its origin in causes much 
deeper and more remote. 
If correctly represented in their monumental effigies, never were 
pair worse matched (in outward figure) than Sir Timothy Tompkins 
and his spouse. The Knight was of size diminutive; except his head, 
absolutely dwarfish ; and with a protuberant shoulder, which emulated 
the tuft of Prince Riquet. His lady, on the contrary, was carved in 
fair Ae edger, showing as the two lay together, like the smooth trunk 
of a poplar, ‘‘ tall and straight,” by the side of a dwarfed, and stunted, 
and distorted yew-tree, or oak pollard. 

As the story went,—the lady, bound against her will to so unsightly 
a yoke-fellow, come of a stock also much inferior to her own, tossed the 
yoke altogether from off her fair proud neck, and, when Sir Timothy, 
who, in a little casket, carried a bold big jewel of a heart, was away 
on military service, showed favour to a handsome paramour. The 
little knight. who loved his lady, and was nothing prone to jealousy, 
was said to have stolen away from the English army, then engaged in 
border warfare, riding fast and far one summer’s night and day that 
he might innocently surprise his lovely dame. On the eve of St. John 
he arrived at home, where his presence was of course something less 
welcome than he fondly believed. The lady, however (her first confu- 
sion past, and entirely overlooked), cheered the heart of her little lord 
with unwonted smiles. In lover-like guise she walked with him by 
the midsummer moonlight, beside the winding stream, overlooked, in 
those days, by the knight’s stately halls, as in these by his tomb; and 
there, in the midst of her basilisk fascinations, gave him, with her own 





Neigest freundlich dich zu ihm herab !” 


The oak is for ever present in Korner’s poetry. We are not more 
sure of finding the elm in Milton than theoak in Korner, and he is fond 
of uniting with it every association, national or romantic. ‘‘ The Five 
Oaks of Dallwitz” gives as good a specimen of Korner’s manner as 
could be easily found. It is not one of the poems translated in this 
volume; we give it in a translation published so long ago. as the year 
1816; probably the first time any part of Korner’s writings were 
brought before the English public. The poem was printed in Korner’s 
*‘ Leyer and Swerdt,” and our recollection is, that this publication was 
one issued by Korner himself; if so, it is probable that, he was but 
eighteen or nineteen when it was written, if so old :— 


THE FIVE OAKS OF DALLWITZ. 


*Tis evening ; in the silent west 
The rosy hues of daylight fade; 
And here I lay me down to rest 
Beneath your venerable shade, 
Bright records of a better day, 
Aged, but sacred from decay ; 
Stillin your stately forms reside 
Of ages past the grace and pride ! 


The Brave hath died—the Good hath sunk— 
The Beautiful hath passed away— 

Yet green each bough, and strong each trunk 
“Still smiles in evening’s farewell ray ! 

Storms blew in vain, the leaves still spread 

A bright crown on each aged head; 

And yet, methinks the branches sigh 

* Farewell, the great of earth must die.’ 


_ But-ye have stood. Still bold and high, 
* And fresh, and strong, and undecayed ! 
When hath the pilgrim wandered by, 
Nor rested in your quiet shade? 
e mourn not when the sere leaves fall 
At coming Winter’s icy call ; 
They perish in their parent earth, 
They nurse the tree that gave them birth! 


Emblems of ancient Saxon faith ! 

Our fathers, in our country’s cause, 
Thus died the patriots’ holy death, 

Died for her freedom and her laws ; 
In vain they died !—the storm hath passed 
O’er Germany—her oaks stand fast, 
Her people perished in the blast. 


We have in the volume before us a very interesting account of Kor- 
ner’s life. A more extensive account, and a larger selection from his 
works, than that here given, had been contemplated by the author of 
this volume, when she learned, for the first time, of the existence of 
Mr. Richardson’s translation of the poet’s life by his father, accompanied 
with versions of many of the poems. Mr. Richardson’s work is admi- 
rably executed, and his translations of many cf the poems exceedingly 
happy ; still there is little in one successful translation of a foreign 

to prevent other versions. It is as impossible that the point of 
view in which two writers see any one passage, should be absolutely 
identical as that precisely the same points of a landscape should strike 

observers, and if the public will buy more than one book, we see 
mo reason why they should not be supplied. The same persons who 
receive pleasure from one translation are those who are most likely to 
be pleased with another. Merivale and Bulwer have translated the 
poems of Schiller. No person who has read Schiller will regard any 
one of his poems the less likely for this to attract future adventurers, 
and even while we write, we see advertised a new version by son of 
Dr. Bowring’s. In this volume of selections from Korner we think the 
dramatic are more happily executed than the narrative or lyri- 
cal. Indeed the translation appears to us to surpass the original in 
clearness, firmness, and—a grace rare in translation—even in fluency 
of style. In the translation of the dramas we incline to prefer this 
volume to Mr. Richardson's work, while his certainly has the advan- 
éage over it in the lyrical passages. 


fair hands, a treacherous push into the water, from which, encumbered 
by his armour, he never rose. None but the cruel lady, her paramour, 
and a single page, intimidated for a time to silence, ever knew of Sir 
Timothy’s stolen, ill-starred visit to his home; Rumor, with her thou- 
sand tongues, assigning as many false causes for his sudden disappear- 
ance. His widow, whose lover was soon after killed at Flodden, mocked 
the sees | of her hapless spouse by numerous masses and a stately 
tumb, to which her own name and effigy were afterwards appended.— 
So went the tale. 

Though generally neglected by day and avoided by night, there was 
one inhabitant of our village by whom the old church, churchyard, 
and above all, the Tompkins’ tomb, were once regarded with a reverence 
and love which cast out fear This was an old man named also Tomp- 
kins, then sexton of the parish, and cicerone to the parish chuéeh, 
which, on account of its high antiquity, was now and then visited by 
persons of antiquarian taste from an adjacent watering- place. 

Old Tompkins remembered the church in all the integrity of its an- 
cient body,—remembered the Tompkins’ monument standing under the 
canopy of a fretted roof, when (as the very gem of his sepulchral cabi- 
net) he used to exhibit it to strangers, and relate its gloomy legend, 
embellished by himself, and all with a pride in nowise lessened by the 
coincidence of his own family name with that of the murdered knight ; 
and it was, perhaps, chiefly to encourage and keep up the notion that 
he was descended from the same stock, that he was proud also to bor- 





row the christian appellation of Sir Timothy for the first little grand- 
son (also godson) who came into the world to receive it, 

But somehow or another, the ill-fated little knight’s name seemed to | 
carry with it its fatality. Father, or mother, the little Timothy never | 
knew, having lost both while in his cradle; wherewith he was trans- 
ferred to the roof of his grandfather, the sexton. Partly, perhaps, as 
the inheritance of a consumptive mother, partly from the bad nursing 
of an ill-paid hireling, the boy soon showed symptoms of a weakly con- 
stitution, followed by deformity and stunted growth,—afllictions, espe- 
cially the latter, whereby he acquired one point of personal and in- 
creasing resemblance to his knightly namesake, and with it also « fresh 
hold, not only on the love, but even on the pride of his grandfather. 

So long as the eld man lived, the orphan never felt the want of a 
mother’s love or a father’s protection. He, the little Tim, and the 
great monument of Sir Timothy, were the two things on earth to which 
the old sexton’s heart most fondly clung. The decaying tomb which it 
was his pride to keep clear of moss and weeds, and the sickly child 
whose fragile life was hardly supported by his care, seemed in his mind 
to be more closely connected than by name. All the orphan knew he 
had learnt from his grandfather, who, playing the schoolmaster after 





his own fashion, had taught him first bis letters, then his lessons, from 
the tombstones; and rewarded his diligence by telling him, as they sat 
together in the churchyard in summer, or over their scanty fire in win- 
ter, tales of wonder, all gathered from the graves; at the head of 
which, and engraven by repetition, there always stood foremost the 
ye mens | story of Sir Timothy and his wicked lady. 

o wonder, with such teaching and with such almost sole companion- 
ship, that as years went on and the aged man sank down towards sec- 
on childhood, the sickly, decrepit child seemed to grow up (though he 
grew but little) into old age. In countenance, in step, in speech, he 
was never young; he was as unable as unwilling to join the sturdy 
villagers in their joyous sports ; and when on rare occasions, he chanced 
to come among them, although he was as gentle and harmless a creature | 
as ever drew breath, the timid of the crew would keep aloof and eye | 
him with distrustful looks, while the bold and bad jeered at his de- 
heh and gave him the nick-names of ‘* My Lord,” and * Tombstone 

im.” 

When about fifteen, Tim lost his grandfather,—his only friend. The 
office he had performed for so many, another did for him ; the lowly bed 
of the late sexton being made, by his own particular desire, between | 
that of his son and daughter (the orphan’s parents) and the grand old | 
monument which had been the pride of his life,—at all events of his | 
latter years. All through the progress of his gradual decline and last 
illness, poor Timothy had been the sole and tender nurse of him who, 
through the previous course of his own feeble blighted days had been 
his only supporter; and the thin, weak, effeminate hands, unfit for the 
mattock and the plough, were well suited to prop the head and smooth 
the pillow of declining age. 


For the last fourteen years,—from the period nearly when his orphan 
grandson had been thrown upon his charge, old Tompkins had been in 
the habit of consigning to a little box all the odd shillings and six- 





(Zo be concluded next weck.) 


| friend, who had robbed him of his little all! 





pences given him from time to time by strangers to whom he had shown 
the church and monuments: and though of late hardly pinched, nothing 





would tempt him to take a penny from this little hoard. which he haa 
set aside as the rs portion. oard, which he had 


The casket in which the good sexton kept this precio 
suitable to his calling, as well as to the meena which it hed bene 
got together. It was a small oaken box made out of the fragments of 
an old coffin, and rudely carved in imitation of his favourite Tomkins’ 
Tomb. An hour or two before he died, he put this box, with its con- 
tents, amounting then to eleven gow three shillings and sixpence 
into Tim’s hand ; and gave him, with his last blessing, a charge (thou h 
this was little needed) to keep in decent order three humble graves - 
those of his young parents, with that of their old father so soon to ‘be 
dug beside them; and, above all, never to neglect the ancient monu- 
ment of his namesake, Sir Timothy Tompkins. 

Though the orphan boy felt, desolately, that with his last relation 
and friend he had lost the only home of his solitary heart, he still con- 
tinued to abide beneath the roof under which he and his grandfather 
had, as lodgers, occupied a room for many years. The old woman 
whose miserable cottage they had shared was still glad enough to re- 
ceive from the boy the weekly stipend so long paid by his grandfather 
with an addition for his board, which did not witness very highly for 
the nicety of her conscience. But hard as was the impost—harder, too 
than poor Tim knew for—he contrived for some time to defray it out 
of his own earnings, without having to lay an abstracting hand upon 
his little legacy in the ‘ Tompkins’ Tomb,” which it was his pride ag 
well as prudence to keep as long as possible untouched. 

For some years he had got occasional employment in tailoring ; and 
now that he had no longer to attend upon his helpless old relative, he 
stuck closer than ever to his sickly occupation. 

It was spring-time when old Tompkins died ; but it was only from the 
window of the little garret where he sat and plied his needle that Tim- 
othy could breathe the sweet morning air, or listen to the love-song of 
the birds. From this window, however, which looked towards the 
church, he could distinguish the Tompkins’ Tomb as it towered above 
its fellows; and his eye, thus guided, could rest exactly on the spot 
adjacent, where lay the three graves of those to whom he (who had now 
none to love him) had once been dear. And to this spot, when evening 
came and released him from his sedentary task, did ':s constantly re- 
pair; and while other youths of his own age, strong, and healthful, 
and hopeful, congregated to play at cricket on the common, or repaired, 
by twos and threes, to fish in the stream, or to shoot rooks in the tall 
elm-trees near it, poor Tim was to be seen climbing slowly and painful- 
ly up the steep pathway which led to the lone churchyard; and 
those who took the trouble to watch him further could always dis- 
cern his slight, deformed figure, seated close by the great monument, 
as that, and every object on the hill’s summit, rose clearly against the 
western sky. 

Hours later, the few who passed hurriedly through the ill-réputed 
cemetery would be sure (whether they knew it or not) to have at least 
one living companion within its gloomy precincts, in the person of 
‘* Tombstone Tim.” Some had geen him there by the light of the moon 
—some by the glimmer of the stars,—and others declared, with a mys- 
terious look, that when all the sky was dark, they had seen him quite 
as well by the blue — of the dancing corpse-lights, which were 
vouched by many to illuminate, after a certain Seer, the monument of 
the murdered and the murderess, c 

As stories such as these mixed up, in strange association, our poor 
young Knight of the Shears with the supernatural terrors and legend- 
ary crimes connected with his departed namesake, the Knight of the 
Spurs, he got looked on by the simple villagers with more than ever of 
suspicious repugnance. No one could deny that he held communion 
with the dead ;—not only his habits, but his very looks bespoke it.— 
Since the old sexton died, his face had been growing paler—his large 
eyes more sunken—his thin hand more transparent—his husky cough 
(a churchyard cough in verity) more hollow. All shrunk from his 
presence; the young, because he was so unlike themselves—the old 
because he forced them to remember the place to which they were 
hastening. But the youth seemed likely to precede them. His daily 
labours, so close and solitary—his evening rambles, so late, so damp, 
and dreary, acting on his feeble frame, were not without their inward 
effects as well as outward tokens; and he grew so much worse that he 
was obliged to give up both his work by day and walk by night, and, 
what he thought worst of all, to open his strong box—the mimic Tomb 
of the Tompkinses—in order to satisfy the demands of his old landlady, 
now further augmented by her charges as nurse. As for doctor, Jim 
had none; and, owing perhaps to this deficiency, he once more rallied, 
and, as the days lengthened, seemed to gain strength and spirits in pr9- 
portion. He was quite able, he said, to resume work; but that was 
now easier said than done, for the village tailor, by whom he had been 
employed, had taken an apprentice during his illness, and no longer 
required the services of his late assistant. Timothy was not, however, 
utterly cast down. Of his monumental remains were still left the sum 
of four pounds, and he determined (if possible) that this should not be 
reduced much further. 

One fine morning in June—it was that of St. John’s day—he set out 


| very early, that he might walk, often resting by the way, to the near- 


est market-town, about four miles distant, to make inquiries after a 
new employer. After many failures, he at last succeeded in meeting 
with a master-tailor who, being short of hands, promised him work for 
at least several ensuing weeks; and, after staying for a few hours to 
produce asatisfactory specimen of bis handiwork, poor Tim, towards 
evening, wended his way homewards, with a lighter heart than had 
once been his since his last old friend had been taken from him. 

The balmy air, the evening calm, the hay fields through which he 
passed, and where his rest upon the hay-cocks seemed a sweet elysium, 
—all these common enjoyments, which yet to him were rare, hada 
healing effect upon his wounded spirit—now, too, under the reaction 
of recovery from sickness; and, without pointing to a single defined 


object, hope seemed, for once to have taken him by the hand. 


When he reached home he found his landlady at her supper, of which 
she more graciously than usual invited him to partake; and when Tim 
showed her his bundle of work, and told her his success, there was a0 
appearance of satisfaction in the old woman's wrinkled forbidding face, 
which /ooked so much like interest and sympathy that it went direct to 
the heart of the poor friendless lad. At that moment of unwonted 
hopelessness he could less than ever suspect aught of ill, and, crabbed 
ont hard and grasping us he had ever found her, he tried to think that, 
after her own peculiar fashion, she was, after all, a friend to him.— 
Wishing her a good night, he soon went up to his garret, meaning to 2° 
to bed early, and yet earlier to begin the work he had brought home. 
but before going to rest he had a little business with the Tomkins = 
—not (this evening) with that in the churchyard, but with his grant 
father’s miniature model of the same. ’ ds 

He had reluctantly subtracted in the morning from his four ape 
remaining, two shillings, with one of which he discharged his only ni 
to his landlady, putting the other in his pocket with the key of his 
treasure- box. ow this shilling, which he had brought home again, 
he thought he would return to where it had been so long entombed, 3 
with this intent, looked for the oaken box, in the cupboard where a 
had inadvertently left it. To his surprise and consternation a 
gone. He rumaged desparigly and vainly in the few other hiding 
places his little room afforded; but it was gone—quite gone! " 

He hastened down to tell his loss to the old woman. She was gon 
too—out to a neighbour's ; and in an agony of distress and cor age et 
Tim was turning to remount the ladder stair, and look again ¥ = 
he had vainly looked before, when, on passing close to an old yelne P 
tree chest of drawers, which oceupied one corner of the kitchen, - 
nearly stumbled over something on the brick floor, and on picking it “P 
found it to be a bit of his missing box—one of the carved pinnacles fro : 
off a corner of the miniature tomb. The blood rushed for a nage 
into Tim’s pale face, which then grew paler. It was she, then, 


He trembled, and, quite overcome by alarm and vexation, Sellowiné 
on the fatigue and excitement of the day, sank into the dames ar 
chair; and there with the bit of wood still in his hand, sat waiting, J ne 
dreading her return. But she came not; and after an hour spent oo. 
fever of distress, and uncertainty what to do,—trying »gainst convicts” 
to think the old woman innocent, and not bearing—scarcely eee 
tax her with guilt,—too restless to sit there longer or return to his 
chamber—or to endure within doors the sultriness of that + egnerors 
night—Tim, without reaching down his hat, hurried from nee nat 

He had not been long gone when the old woman returned. Ste 
being late, it was nearly dark when she came 1n; and soon _ z. 
cuckoo clock struck ten. This was an hour after the time at paces : 
had been generally accustomed to go to bed—always in the : - 
time without a light ;—but on that particular evening she love 
darkness. ; ' ae 

If she had been a fine lady she might have fancied — aggre 
being only a poor creature, she felt herself queer—drea mes  naki8g 
knew what, and trembling she would not know why. ali ht--ands 
hand she plied her steel and tinder—was long in kindling 9 bg 
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he had succeeded, thought it burnt blue, She had gone out 

Waly for the sake of other people’s company, and, now she was at home, 
vid not like her own. To prove it, she thought for a moment of — 
in the aid of a certain domestic spirit (the only spirit she did not dread) 
encased somewhere in the walnut-tree chest, w : | 
the drawers, of a sort of cupboard; but something withheld her, > . 
as if afraid to move, she sat crouching in her great arm-chair. On ~ a 
night her old deadened senses seemed all at once restored to more t ~ 

outhful acuteness; but solelyforhertorment. She generally trouble ; 
sthers by her deafness; but she was now troubled herself by enceay's 
hearing. The monotonous ticking of her clock, though it seemed - 
er than ever heard before, did not drown the tapping of the deat 4 
watch which came at intervals—tick, tick, tick--from the bottom 0 
the walnut-tree drawers. Her sight, by day, was very dim ; po op 
the glimmer of a rush-candle, and without spectacles, she saw—ane as 
she saw it her blood curdled on that midsummer night, and her — 
and toothless jaws were knocked together—she saw—plain as she h 
ever done at noonday—gliding in at the closed door, the figure of the 
old sexton, her thirteeen years’ lodger, wearing the same brown coat 
and red handkerchief in which she had last seen him in that kitchen, 
before he took to the bed on which he died. Silext, and without a 
sound, the apparition passed her, and stood, (she knew it, though she 
could not see it) by the walnut-tree chest behind her chair—that chest 
which his own hands had fashioned for her use. But what was his 
business with it now? She had the key in her pocket; but she heard 
it turn in the locks behind her. She heard and saw no more ;-—fear, 
which had seemed to sharpen, now benumbed her senses. 

bd * © * * 


During the early part of her terrible vigil a wandering thought would 
now and then cross the mind of the old sinner, that if she lived to see 
the morning she would restore the orphan’s stolen treasure ; but as the 
paroxysm of her palsied fear grew more violent, this resolve, if such it 
could be called, became more vague, and, when fear had reached its 
height, was lost altogether in unconsciousness. By the time the birds 
began their morning twitter, the dame, had, in some degree, recovered ; 
but her mind, tinctured before with age’s imbecility, had been hurried 
by the terrors of that night to the very verge of fatuity, 

At the voice of the milkman, and the clatter of his pails, she hobbled 
to the cottage-door, but without the mug, in which, for her own and 
her boarder’s breadfast, she usually received her quarter- pint. 

“I say, dame,” said the man, on her returning with the milk-pot, 
‘* where’s your young snip, Tombstone Tim?” 

It was a strange question, that. Who had ever before thought, or 
cared, or asked about poor Tim ?—and the query was put with a look of 
meaning which seemed to say that the inquiry was made for something 
more than merely to receive information. The old woman might have 
had perception enough remaining to notice this: but whether she had 
or not, she by no means liked the question, and it was repeated twice 
before she answered, ‘‘ Tim? why, lauk-a-day, he’s a-bed, I suppose.” 

Perhaps she really thought so: but the milkman wouldn’t let her 
rest. ‘* Ah! but do ye know where he was last night? ‘cause if ye 
don’t, old gal, I‘ll tell ye.” 

“ Where?” cried the dame, eagerly clutching at the man’s jacket 
with her skinny hand 

““Why, may be I'll tell ye, may be I won’t,” said the young fellow, 
enjoying her anxiety. ‘ Well, then, he was up yonder” (pointing 
towards the churchyard ;) ‘‘ thats nothing by common, to besure; but 
there was something else last night very particklar besides. I can’t 
say I seed it myself, but Joe my brother, did, and that’s the same, as 
he was a-coming home just on twelve o’clock, from Farmer Jones’ hay- 
harvest supper. Well, as he come through the churchyard, he tried, 
(he says) as hard as ever he could to turn his eyes right away from 
little Sir Timothy and his big wicked wife ; but somehow, for all that, 
he couldn’t help seeing them, all in the light of a power of them corpse- 
candles as dances about the old moniment. Plenty, to be sure, had 
seed them afore; and there, close by, on old Tompkins’ grave, sat Tomb- 
stone Tim—and that was nothing out of the common either; but what 
do you think, dame ?”—-(and here the speaker laid hold of his auditor's 
shrivelled arm) ‘“‘ what do you think? a-sitting close aside the little 
atomy, with one hand on his hump and tother round his bit of a body, 
quite fatherly-like, as he used when he was alive, sat old Tompkins his- 
self, in his brown coat and red handkerchief. And now I'll tell ye 

something else” — 
The blue watery eyes of Dame Huggins were fixed intently, though 
vacantly, on the narrator of this tale of wonder ; and the diminutive 
milk-pot, held in her shaking hand, was fast shedding its contents 
on the threshold of her door, when the sound of many voices—to which, 
however, the listener seemed deaf—-suddenly arrested the voice of the 
speaker. Just then turning, into the village from the meadows between 
that and the church, appvared a little crowd of people, who making 
their way towards the cottage, rapidly approached. 
(To be concluded next week.) 





THE GREAT EXHIBITION—ITS CLOSE. 


On Saturday the Great Exhibition closed its wonderful career, and 
the public took their last farewell of its splendours. After being open 
for five months and 11 days and concentrating in that time a larger 
amount of admiration than has probably ever been given within the 
same period to the works of man, the pageant terminated, the doors of 
the Crystal Palace no oe yield to the open sesame of money, and in 
afew days hence thousands of hands will be busily engaged in remov- 
ing all those triumphs of human skill, and those evidences of naturel 
wealth which the world was assembled to behold. It was natural that 
such an event should be regarded by all who witnessed it with no ordi- 
nary degree of emotion. Feelings of gratified curiosity, of national 
pride, and of enthusiasm at the public homage paid to industrial pur- 
suits, were tempered with regret that a spetiaae so grand and unique 
should ever have a termination. The ephemeral existence assigned to 
the Exhibition has all along been fully recognized, yet it was impossi- 
ble that so marvellous an undertaking could run its brief career with- 
out gathering around it many attachments, sympathies, and associa- 
ions which at the last it proved difficult to sever. Each person who 
had visited the building had found therein some objects that, by ap- 
pealing to his imagination or his tastes, had gradually grown into fa- 
Vourites. With a large proportion it was the edifice itself which took 
the firmest hold upon their hearts. Its vastness, its simplicity and reg- 
ularity of structural details, and a certain atmosphere of mysterious 
grandeur which pervades it, are features which harmonize so perfectly 
with our character as a people, that they must have left a strong im- 
pression. If the whole country does not now protest against the wan- 
ton and aimless destruction of the Crystal Palace we shall be very 
much surprised. It is only when we are about to lose them that we 
begin to find the value of objects which have insensibly become endear- 
edtous As with the building, so it was also with many of the works 
of art, the treasures of wealth, and the examples of ingenuity which it 
Contained. The ‘ Amazon,” Van der Ven’s ‘‘ Eve,” Strazza’s “ Ish 
mael,” the two French bronzes, and many other contributions of the 
highest artistic merit were, for the last time, to be gazed at by the ad- 
Miring multitude. All who had wondered over the chef d’euvres of 
Sevres and the Gobelins, who, in Tunis had spent pleasant hours in ex- 
amining everything, from the richiy brocaded dresses to the tent hung 
With wild beasts’ skins; or who in India had feasted their eyes on the 
splendid evidences of an ancient civilization—all had to take a final 
farewell of what had interested and moved them so strongly. The me- 
chanical wonders of the place were about to be withdrawn from public 
view. The card-making machine, the circular wool-comb, Appold’s 
Pump, and Whitworth’s tools, were to be seen no longer. The gratui 
po distribution of envelopes and soda water was to cease, and the 
‘larm bedsteads were to do duty before admiring groups of chamber- 
aids 2nd cooks no longer. Even the time of that king of diamonds, the 
I h-i-noor, was up; and, after having attracted more curiosity and 
rs ‘ected more disappointment than anything of its size ever did since 

© world was created, the period had arrived when it must cease to 
Shine its best before the public. 
a ae such circumstances, and with the mingled feelings which they 
be d not help suggesting, the crowds of balf crown visitors bent their 
bes ~ the Crystal Palace on Saturday. The weather was splendid, 
wont go ae say down warmly upon the only great building in the 
teat ich does not inhospitably exclude his rays. At 9 o'clock vis- 
onal egan to arrive, and they continued to pour in steadily almost 

Atil the closing: bells had commenced to ring. All wno came remained 


. the last, and, although the numbers present were not so great as 
me had anticipated, they rose higher than on any previous half crown 
io’ and were amply sufficient to make the death ‘scene of the Exhibit- 
worthy of its unprecedented popularity. There were 53,061 visitors 
might have been expected, they busied themselves 
ay in examining once more all the objects which on 
Some few were 


altogether, and, as 
uring the entire d 


0 : A rte 
TmMer occasions had chiefly attracted their interest. 


which consisted, besides ) 


| strangers taking at one view their first and laet look of a spectacle 


which in grandeur they may not hope soon to see equalled. There was 
also a slight sprinkling of the humbler orders present, and among them 
a band of hop pickers with wreaths of the plant round their hats. In 
the main, however, the assemblage belonged to the middle and wealthier 
classes, and consisted of Aabitués of the Exhibition, or, at least, of peo- 
ple who had been there several times before. . Faces that had not been 
seen in the interior since the first month after the opening were recog- 
nized among the crowd, and it was evident that every rank and grade 
of society was fairly represented upon an occasion interesting alike to 
all. An eagar desire was manifested, especially in the French depart- 
ment, to purchase mementos of the great display, and, in consequence, 
everything but an open sale was in progress. As the day wore on, 
a remarkable concentration of people in the nave began to be dis- 
cernible. The side avenues and courts were deserted, and from end 
to end of the building uothing was to be seen but a great sea of hu- 
man beings filling up the centre, and agitated by a thousand differ- 
ent currents of curiosity, which kept the mass in motion without 
progress. Time passed, and the circulation in the transept became 
rather impeded. The people seemed to be taking up their position 
there, and the galleries, as far as the eye could reach, were occupied 
by spectators, who, as they gazed on the vast asemblage beneath, 
evidently appeared to expect that some public demonstration was about 
to be made. The organs which had been played constantly during 
the early part of the day, were now silent, and even that wonderful 
man Herr Sommer, with his still more wonderful instrument, sent 
forth no longer those astonishing volumes of sound which have ren- 
dered him, par excellence, the trumpeter of the Exhibition. Nothing 
was to be heard but that strange mysterious hum of voices which, 
rising from all large assemblies, is imposing, but which in the Crystal 
Palace, swelling upwards from more than 50,000 people, leaves an im- 
pression upon the mind not soon to be forgotten. It was drawing 
near 5 o’clock, from the top of Keith and Co.’s Spitalfields silk trophy, 
the whole nave, east and west, the area of the transept, and the gal- 
leries might be seen packed with a dense mass of black hats, through 
which at intervals a struggling female bonnet emerged here and there 
into light. The vast multitude had now become stationary, and were 
evidently awaiting, in silent but intense excitement, the last act of a 
great event, immortal in the annals of the 19th century. It was a 
most solemn and affecting scene such as has rarely been witnessed, 
and for which an opportunity cannot soon again arise. Words cannot 
do it justice, and fail utterly to convey the mystery and the grandeur 
thus embodied to the eye. Let the reader fancy what it must have 
been to comprehend within one glance 50,000 people assembled under 
one roof in a fairy palace with walls of iron and glass, the strongest 
and the most fragile materials happily and splendidly combined. Let 
him, if he can, picture to himself that assemblage in the centre of 
that edifice filled with specimens of human industry and natural wealth, 
from every civilized community and the remotest corners of the globe. 
Let him tax his imagination to the uttermost, and still beyond the 
material magnificence of the spectacle presented to him—let him re- 
member that the stream of life on which he looks down contains in 
it the intellect and the heart of the greatest metropolis and the most 
powerful empire in the world—that strong feelings, such as rarely find 
utterance in a form so sublime, are about to find expression from that 
multitide, and that in heathen times, even when liberty was still a 
new power upon the earth, the voice of the people was held to be 
the voice of God. 

Not only the days, but the minutes of the Great Exhibition were 
numbered, and the first sign of its dissolution was given by Oslers’ 
crystal fountain. Just before 5 o clock struck the feathery jet of water 
from its summit suddenly ceased, and the silence of the vast assem- 
blage became deeper and more intense. The moment at last came. Mr. 
Belshaw appeared at the west corner of the transept-gallery on the 
south side, bearing a large red flag in his hand. This he displayed as 
the clock struck, and instantly all the organs in the building were 
hurling inte the air the well known notes of the National Anthem. At 
the same moment the assembled multitudes uncovered; and those who 
witnessed this act of loyalty from an advantageous position will long 
remember the effect which it produced upon their minds. Where just 
before nothing was visible but a mass of black hats stretching away 
until-lost in the distance, immediately there appeared a great sea of 
up-turned animated faces, and to the solemn silence of expectancy 
succeeded a volume of sound in which the voices of the people were 
heartily joined. The Crystal Palace is not adapted for organ music, 
and, notwithstanding the number of them exhibited, they cannot, from 
the size of the building, be played in t. The q was 
that, as a musical performance,—there being no proper organization 
in the matter,—the singing of ‘‘ God save the Queen” was a very dis- 
cordant demonstration of loyalty. Herr Sommer did everything in his 
power and in that of his instrument to keep the people in tune, but he 
was only partially successful. Some professional singers also gave 
their aid upon the occason, and inspired the assemblage with courage 
to follow. On the whole, however, foreigners would have managed 
this matter better ; and, though it is useless now to express regrets, 
it does seem a pity that proper steps were not taken to make the per- 
formance of the National Anthem as effective as it might have been. 
About the feeling which accompanied it there could be no mistake, for 
as soon as it had closed there arose such cheers as Englishmen alone 
know how to give. ‘These were continued for several minutes, and 
when the last of them died away there passed over the entire building, 
and with an effect truly sublime, a tremendous rolling sound, like that 
of thunder, caused by thousands of feet stamping their loyalty upon 
the buarded floors. Under this demonstration every part of the edi- 
fice trembled, and, as it swept from west to east, many an eye was 
raised with anxiety to the girders and pillars, which in long perspec- 
tive were stretched out before them. And now the time had arrived 
for the death peal of the Exhibitioa to be rung out. Some one hung 
out from the gallery of the transept a piece of calico, on which was in - 
scribed the well-known passage from Shakspeare’s Tempest, &c. :— 





*‘Our revels now are ended: these our actors, 
As I foretold you, were all spirits, and 

Are melted into air, into thin air; 

And, like the baseless fabric of this vision, 
The cloud-capped towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself,— 
Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve, 

And, like this unsubstantial pageant faded, 
Leave not a rack behind.” 


A minute or two was allowed to elapse before the fatal signal was 
given, and during this brief interval the assemblage remained silent and 
motionless. At last it came, and a perfect storm of bell peals broke 
over the building. The executive seemed to have collected all their 
strength for a last effort in this department of their duties, and we do 
hope that to the other statistics of the great undertaking now closed 
may at once be added the number of tympanums broken on the final 
day. Ireland, with her characteristic love of making as much noise as 
emerge with the tongue, has sert the most powerful bells to the Exhi- 

ition, but these resources, added to the bells of all nations, were 
deemed insufficient, and China had to come to the rescae with her 
gongs, and India to strike upsome fine savage notes from her tom-toms, 
before the signs of an intention to depart were unmistakeably manifest- 
ed. The concourse of people for a long time remained massed together 
as if no power could separate or fuse them; but at last small currents 
and ripples of human beings might be seen setting towards the exit 
doors, and these gradually increased in volume and rapidity as the 
shades of evening fell. One by one the gaslamps were lighted, and the 
building, divided between the empire of day and night, assumed an as- 
pect curiously in harmony with its defunct character. The crowds 
flowed out faster every minute, and first the western, and then the 
eastern portions of the nave, began to show vacant spaces. In the 
meantime, the ringing of the bells was occasionally suspended, and in 
the intervals hearty cheers were given for Prince Albert, for the 
Prince of Wales, for Mr. Paxton, for vir. Fox, for the exhibitors, and 
upon various other grounds. An attempt, too, was made by some yo- 
calists to get up a musical performance, but their efforts were instantly 
drowned by the revived energies of the ringers. Some one proposed a 
cheer for Kossuth, but it met with no response, except some derisive 
laughter. The galleries and the eastern and western naves had now 


| been completely cleared, but a dense body still clang round the 


crystal fountain, many filling bottles with water from it as a memento, 
and others struggling in vain to approach it for that purpose. The 
police and Sappers appeared on the scene, first in small knots, and then, 
when they had moved the people on a little, in extended line. By gently 
ote. on them they at last induced them to go, but it was dark, and 

alf- past six o'clock, before the building was completely cleared, and 
the bells finaily ceased tolling. The Executive Committee, and the 





chief members of their staff, met in the transept when it was all over, 
and many and hearty were the congratulations which they exchanged 











on the happy termination of tueir brilliant labours. It is rarely, in- 
deed, that a body of men have assembled at the close of any undertek- 
ing with more 1 ate grounds fer feeling pleasure and satisfaction. 
The Great Exhibition has been mainly the work of their hands, and ita 
triumphant suceess is naturally regarded by them as their highest re- 
ward. Even the Sappers participated in the gratification which the 
event of Saturday inspired, and before the building was left to silence 
and solitade they made its dim and shadowy interior ring with three 
hearty cheers for the Queen. 

In looking back over the career of the vast enterprise which has thus 
auspiciously been terminated, the consideration which first and most 
strongly impresses itself on the mind is the unprecedented popularity 
which it has attracted. Of this we quote some striking facts as illus- 
trations. In the month of May 784,782 visits were paid to the build- 
ing; in June, 1,188,116; in Jaly, 1,814,176; in August, 1,023,435; in 
September, 1,155,240; and in the first 11 days of October, 841,107. 
These figures give @ total of 6,201,856 as the sum of visits to the Exhi- 
bition. Every one will calculate a-cording to his particular fancy the 
proportion between visits and visitors, but at least it is obvious that 


several millions of people have had their minds en » and their 
respect for industrial pursuits increased, by a portion of their time, 
more or less censiderable, being spent in the Crystal Palace. The 


greatest number of people ascertained to have been in the building at 
one time was at 2 o'clock on Tuesday last, when 92,000 persons were 
present. On the same day the number of visitors reached its maximum 
and was 109,915. Between 11 and 12 o’clock on Monday last 27,858 
persons entered the building in one hour. When it is remembered that 
these extraordinary figures, which can be thoroughly relied on for ac- 
currcy, illustrate popular movements that only a few years ago would 
have been pronounced on the highest authority most dangerous to the 
safety of the State, we have the more reason to wonder that they should 
have taken place not only without disorder, but also almost without 
crime. The total number of charges made at the police-station at the 
Prince of Wales’ Gate relating to offences within the building is, we are 
informed, 25, of which nine were for picking pockets, six for attempts 
to do so, and ten for petty larcenies at stalls. Such facts speak for 
themselves, and certainly constitute it as one of the proudest boasis 
connected with the Exhibition that property worth millions of money 
should have been inspected during nearly half-a-year by millions ot 
people belonging to every class and e of society, with only a few 
trifling crimes, lapelving no article of any value.—T imes, 13th ult. 


The following is the general state of receipts and expenditure :— 


To Messrs. Fox and Henderson for the building . £79, 00 
To Messrs. Munday for rescinding of contract A 0 0 
Extra galleries, counters, and fittings ‘ : 35,000 0 0 
Management, including printing, &c., upto May 1 . 20,948 0 0 
Police force. . oe ee ety ee , 10,000 0 0 
Prize fund 20,000 0 0 


Management during the exhibition 











Tetel ws . £170,748 0 0 
The income of the establishment is as follows up to the close of the 
Exhibition :— 
Public subscription £64,844 0 0 
Privilege of printing ee he \aanllle, eeeti poeta 3,200 0 0 
Privilege of supplying refreshments . . . . 5,600 0 0 
Amount seosieall for season tickets up to Ist of May 40,000 0 0 
Royalty of 2d. per copy on catalogues . . ey 
Total funds inhand on the Ist of May £113,044 0 0 
Amount received at the doors up to Aug. 30 252,141 9 6 
Ditto up to the end of September , 62,007 12 0 
Ditto up to Saturday, October 11 41,922 11 6 
Grand Total £469,115 12 0 
Allowing the large margin of £100,000 for expenses of management, 
and other contingencies, there will remain the handsome balance of 


about £200,000 to the credit of the Royal Commissioners. 





ANOTHER LETTER FROM DR. RAE. 


On the 6th of Sept. last we published a letter from the above named 
zealous, enterprising, and experienced Arctic traveller, relative to his 
proposed excursions in search of the missing Voyagers. The London 
press generally copied that letter, and in return we now find one, in 
the Times of the 13th ult., of six months later date, and commend it 
to the attention of readers. We italicise a remarkable sentence, in 
which Dr. Rae anticipates with generous, well-placed confidence those 
arduous exertions of the Naval officers employed, which have been al- 
ready recorded in our columns. The following communication was ad- 
dressed to Sir John Richardson, another fellow-labourer in the cause 
of Sciense and Humanity.— 

Fort Confidence, Bear Lake, April 18th, 1851. 


My dear Sir John,—By an express sent from this in the early part 
of November I wrote you a short account of our proceedings up to that 
time ; since then everything has gone on with us as favourably as we 
could reasonably expect, except that provisions have not been quite so 
abundant as we either wished or anticipated, which caused me to put 
the people on reduced rations for some months as a precautionary 
measure. This scarcity was caused by the migration of the deer to a 
— distance early in the season, and the comparative failure of the 
heries, both of which circumstances are in a great measure attribut- 
able to continued easterly winds, as it is well known that the deer 
nerally travel head to wind; and Simpson mentions that a breeze 
rom W. or N.W. usually sent some fish into the nets at this part of 
the Lake. 

We have now sufficient food in store to subsist the whole party until 
the commencement of June, were it not that we are much burdened 
with starving Indians, who are as lazy and careless as usual, and on 
the present occasion suffer want entirely through their own obstinacy. 
Some weeks since about 30 of them visited us, and at their request were 
supplied with provisions to carry them to where some of their friends 
had been killing much cattle. At the same time they received am- 
munition (gratis), to enable them to hunt for thomestvte, and were 
told where from experience I was pretty certain deer were numer- 
ous, which proved to be the case, as our sledge-drivers saw large 
herds at the very place pointed out; yet, instead of going there and 
living in plenty, they went in the very opposite direction and killed 
little or nothing. The consequence was, that they returned more re- 
duced than when they left, and some of the most feeble would scarcely 
have reached the house had not provisions been sent to meet them. 
They nearly all still remain here; the old men and some women, who 
have no one to provide for them, receiving regular daily rations from 
the store, while others get some aid when they appear to require it. 

Their own conduct, even did our means permit us to supply them 
more bountifully, would prevent my doing so ; for, as longas they can 
by begging and falsehood obtain food from us, they will do nothing 
for themselves, and, that they may have no excuse for remaining idle, 
they are supplied with as many lines and baits to set for trout as they 
require. 

The want of observation of these poor creatures, in a matter which 
is usually supposed to occupy a large portion of the thoughts of all 
savages, was never more clearly exemplified than at this place about 
& month since :—Having learnt that the fishermen, while setting a net, 
had seen a number of small fish near the ice, I made @ spear, and in 
less than three hours killed 70 herrings with it. The custom of spear- 
ing herrings is very common near Old Fort Franklin, but has neyer 
before, as far as I can learn, been attempted at this end of the lake. 
Since my success in this way, the Indians have generally killed some 
when they took the trouble to go to the place where the herrings were 
to be seen, not a mile from their encampment. But this work, though 
easy and simple, appears to be too much for them, even in the late fine 
weather, which makes it quite a pleasure to be out of doors; and the 
only way they can be induced to attempt it is by threatening or some- 
times stopping the supplies. / 

Large rewards have been offered to any of the natives that will bring 
in a whole musk ox skeleton, but we have not yet been successful. Some 
animals (musk cattle) have been killed near this, andI have got the 
heads and a great portion of the bones of two or three, but there are 
some parts of each skeleton deficient. I trust that our men at the cache 
on the Kendals may be more fortunate. I suspect the Indians have 
some superstition which prevents them from supplying ll the bones 
of an animal, for I cannot otherwise account for the difficnlty they 
make about it. 

The winter has been unusually fine, with few storms, much snow 
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and little cold weather. Some sharp days we he?, one in January, 
particularly, when the temperature fell to 69° below zero, which was 
equal to 72°, as the thermometer is at least 3° in error. 

Affairs here are carried on much the same as during the winter of 
1848-9. Having no magnetic instruments, no observations have been 
taken, and the metereological journal has been registered only three 
times a-day, with a good many remarks on the aurora, for my friend 
Lefroy, who appears to take a great interest in the subject. I have 
had occupation enough of one kind or other without devoting much 
time to science, as I have had to direct in most of the affairs which Mr. 
Bell attended wholly to on the former occasion, and getting the boats 
arranged has taken up a good deal of my attention. 

Our fare has been very similar to what we had when you were here, 
with fewer fat deer croups, but more partridges, which have been sufli- 
eiently numerous to give the sportsmen some amusement, and at the 
same time add a pleasant variety to our dishes. A 

The health of the party has been excellent; not 2 man on the sick 
list since we arrived. The uneasy sensation in the region of the heart 
sometimes troubles me a little when I sit long at the table writing, or 

take rather violent exercise. You will smile at my fears, or rather 
surmises, for I have no fears on this subject; my only anxiety about 
the matter is, that it may prevent me md out my plans for the 
present season’s search so fully as I would wish. 

Four dog sledges, with each adriver, are at present employed trans- 

ting to the Kendal stores, &c., amounting in all to about 2,7001b., 
Por the summer boat voyage. This duty will be completed in a few 
days, and on the 24th I intend setting out for the coast, accompanied 
by two men and five dogs, to haul our baggage. Our course, after 
entering the supposed strait separating Victoria and Wollaston Lands, 
will be as nearly due north as the oon of the la: d will admit ; and 
it is my hope that, if health is spared, and no very great obstacles op- 
‘pose us, we may visit about 300 miles of new ground or ice-covered 
sea. We shall carry with us pemican and flour sufficient for 35 days 
consumption, at an aliowance of 2ilb. or 24lb. each person per day, 
counting from the date of leaving the mouth of the Coppermine. 

Our fuel will be grease, of which by a variety of trials I find that 
one pound is sufficient to thaw snow for drink, and do all one day’s 
simple cooking. As we had all the cooking apparatus to make or adapt 
here, there was some trouble in finding out the best means of getting 
the greatest amount of heat from the grease. The plan adopted is to 
have a number of pieces (70, or 2 for each day) of grease, all of the same 
shape, by being run into a small copper dish, which serves the double 
purpose ofa mould and lamp. In each of these pieces, whilst fluid, two 
slips of wood bearing six cotton wicks are placed, so that when the 

ease is again melted by its own warmth while burning, the wicks, 
foat on the surface, and give « very bright flame, quite equal in heat 
to that of alcohol, but producing some smoke and blacks. As bedding 
for the whole of us, one blanket and one deerskin robe (as light as a 
blanket) with two hairy deerskins to place between us and the snow 
will be sufficient. As I consider tents on such a journey were useless 
lumber, we shall follow my old plan of using for shelter a snow hut, in 
the building of which I have, during the winter, renewed my experience, 
and the men who are to be my companions have become very fair snow- 
masons. 

Our whole equipments, including provisions, bedding, fuel, dry meat 
for dogs, instruments and books, spare socks and shoes, ammunition, 
presents for Esquimaux, saw, axe, ice.chisel, snow-shovel, and cooking 
utensils, will, as nearly as I can estimate, amount to no more than 
5601b.,—not by any means a heavy lading for two sledges, aided as the 
dogs can be by the men when the road is bad, and the weight will be- 
come quickly less by the quantity eaten and the deposits made for our 
return journey. 

As all of us have been accustomed to use the gun, we shall be well 
armed and supplied with ammunition, and, unless game is less plenti- 
ful than I have always found it on the Arctic coast (the land leading 
to Boothia excepted, which is very barren inevery respect), I think we 
might maintain six or eight persons, should we meet any requiring re- 
lief, by the produce of the chase, and a share of our rations, until we 
arrive at the Coppermine, were some Indian hunters will be directed to 
meet us. 

I purpose being back at the Kendal by the 7th or 8th of June, where 
I shall wait the arrival of the boats, which are to be brought across by 
Mackenzie and the remainder of the party, assisted by Indians, as soon 
as Dease River is navigable. 

It is difficult to say what route may be taken with the boats when we 
reach the coast withthem. Much will depend upon the state of the ice, 
and the observations made during the spring journey. 

The arrangements of the expedition are perhaps not so complete as 
those of others that have visited this place, as the hurried manner in 





~which it was got up left much to be done here that could have been bet- 


ter effected elsewhere. On the whole, however, there is little to com- 

lain of. The boats, in particular, are fine craft, being both strong and 

ight, and, as far as can be judged by appearance, well suited for their 
intended purpose. They are two feet shorter than those of Dease and 
Simpson, but considerably larger in every other respect. I am not sur- 
prised that you thought the little boat built at Fort Simpson for you too 
small. It was no in the building, for, although as broad as my 
boats, and some feet longer, it has not above half the space in the stern- 
sheets for @ passenger. 

If some of the many vessels that visited the Artic sea last summer have 
wintered among the ice, there will doubtless be a generous emulation 
.among their crews as to which can make the longest journey over the ice 
this spring in prosecuting the objects of the expedition. I might ven- 
ture to enter myself and companions as competitors in the noble race, 
were the odds not too great against us. Inthe first place our dogs 
are, by continual hard work and short allowance of food, very much 
reduced, while those on board the vessels will have been idle and well 
fedall the winter. Again, I suppose our sledges and other equipments 
ean scarcely be put in comparison for lightness, &c., with those sent 
from England, made as they will be with every improvement that in-. 
genuity could invent or money could purchase. Lastly, although my 
two men are both young and active, it is too late in the day for me to 
name myself in either category. Young I am not, nor active, so that 
should either King or Lieutenant Osborne lead any of the foot parties, 
I shall very soon be distanced if they do little more than half of what 
they boast of being able to accomplish. We will do our best, notwith- 
standing, and my men have pluck enough not to mind a little priva- 
tica. * * * * * 

During the last three days we have had a brisk thaw, with a gale of 
wind from 8.E. aud clear weather. The range of thermometer in shade 
from 34 deg. to 41 deg., much snow has disappeared, and the ground is 
bare in many places. It is now time to bring this long prosy letter to a 
conclusion. ith best wishes and much respect, 

i “I remain, very faithfully yours, 
“ JOHN RAE. 

**P.S. [have written Lady Franklin almost a duplicate of this, in 
some respects, but much shorter.—J.R.” 
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THE REVOLUTION OF LIGHTNING. 


Since the discovery of the Steam Engine the search for a cheaper and 
more powerful force for the propulsion of machinery has been prosecu- 
ted by thousands of indomitable thinkers and dreamers. Thousands 
of contrivances have been produced and have failed, but the search has 
never flagged ; and where one soldier has disappeared from this great 
army of exploration in the infinite unknown, ten have taken his place 
and continued his labours ; and though, from experience, the world has 
learned to distrust every new announcement of success in the search, it 
has become too wise to doubt that success would yet be conquered. And 
now we have no doubt that an important step has been made toward the 
victory. This step has been made in a direction where there have bh: en 
ney experimenters, namely, with electro-magnetism ; it has been made 
by Dr. Page, of Washington: one more step and the end will be gained, 
steam will be banished, electricity will come into use as the great me- 
chanical agent, and the Revolution of Lightuing will carry the human 

ly still nearer that goal of boundless power over Nature, and uni- 
versal abundance and equal distribution of wealth, (?) toward which 
from the beginning it has moved. 

We were present with an audience of some hundreds at the Taberna- 
cle last evening to witness the experiments of Doctor Page, with the 
Eleetro-Magnetic Engines he has invented. We saw there the most 
eminent chemists and engineers in the City, and heard from all sides 
the expression of decided satisfaction. The Engines are two—one hori- 
zontal the other rotary. The horizontal engine consists of a series of 
helices some fifteen or eighteen inches in diameter, arranged together 
so as to form a cylinder about seven feet in length. Within this plays, 
like a piston, though without touching the helices, and without friction, 
a rod of soft iron three anc a half feet in length and of suitable size, to 
which is attached a crank driving a fly-wheel. This, with a slight rod 





attached on the outside of the cylinder, playing with the piston, and 


arranged so as to cut off and let on the electric current first at one part 
of the cylinder and then at the other, constitutes the entire machine, 
and on applying the battery it is putin motion. Nothing can surpass 
its simplicity. With a battery of fifty pairs of ten-inch plates, it has 
the power of eight horses; last night a smaller battery was used and a 
less power evolved, but for all the purposes of experiment and obser- 
vation, it was equally satisfactory. 

The great peculiarity in this application of electro- magnetism is, that 
movement is obtained by use of attraction alone. In previous ma- 
chines, use has been made of attraction and repulsion alternately ; and 
in this way, as the well-known experiments of Jacobi at St. Petersburg 
demonstrated, it is impossible to arrive at any high degree of power 
without extravagantly increasing the battery employed for the purpose; 
in other words, there is no sort of proportion between the increase of 
the battery and the consequent expense, and the increase of power ob- 
tained ; and in fact an engine working equal to eight horses, is some- 
thing never attempted, hardly ever conceived on this system ; the re- 
cent experiments of Mr. Dumont at Paris with a view to ascertain the 
cost of electro-magnetic force, having been made with a machine of only 
one-hundredth of one horse power. Dr. Page, on the other hand, uses 
only attraction; and having, by many experiments, ascertained the re- 
lative position of the helices and the magnet in which the attraction of 
the former upon the latter is most powerful, he has so arranged his ma- 
chine as to keep the electricity in the cylinder, or helices, constantly 
at the right distance ahead of the piston, or magnet, in order to draw it 
most powerfully in the direction desired. Thus, when the piston has 
entered one of the helices composing what we call the cylinder, the 
current of electricity is transferred to another helix still further on, 
till the piston has been drawn to the end of the cylinder, when the cur- 
rent is cut off from that end and transferred toward the other. Thus 
the greatest possible attractive power is constantly kept in action in 
the machine. 

The experiments last night with this machine consisted simply in 
putting it in motion with a weight of 1,165 lbs. on the fly-wheel, with- | 
out this weight, and with a small circular saw attached by a belt.— | 
They were all, as we said, highly satisfactory, and elicited the warm | 
plaudits of the audience. There could not be a doubt that the power 
was there—produced by electro-magnetism ; nor that the statement of 
Dr. P age was correct, that, by his arrangement, instead of the force 
decreasing, as hitherto, in a large ratio in proportion to the battery 
employed, until it must soon come to a limit where it could not be aug- | 
mente. at all, it here increases in a large ratio, so that the larger the | 
machine the cheaper, relatively, it can be driven. Thus, the first con- | 
dition, for the use of electricity as a motive power, is triumphantly re- | 
alized by Dr. Page. 

Very striking and beautiful were the experiments with the rotary 
machine. This is composed of four series of helices arranged circular- 
ly at suitable distances upon a large board.—Through them plays, 
like a piston, a ring or wheel, composed of alternate pieces of iron and 
brass some two inches in diameter. When the electric current is ap- | 
plied the ring revolves with astonishing swiftness, as it does not touch | 
the helices, through which it rolis, and there is no friction to check | 
its motion. From this ring power can be obtained by a contiguous cog- 
wheel, with its cogs working in the outer surface of the ring. Such a 
wheel is seen in the machine exhibited last evening. Dr. Page is of 
opinion that this will prove the most useful application of his invention, 
as it affords 2 rotary motion directly, and without the intervention of 
a crank—a desideratum that, in the steam engine, no inventor has yet 
been able economically and successfully to attain. When this machine 
is put in motion, beautiful flashes of light are thrown off; and when 
the horizontal engine moves, every stroke is attended by a succession 
of brilliant flashes, that were almost sufficient last evening to light the 
Tabernacle. A locomotive driven at night by this power would offer a 
very splendid spectacle. 

Other Py aeecaee experiments were tried with helices placed verti- | 
cally, and large rods or round masses of iron weighing from three to | 
five hundred pounds, playing up and down inthem with no other sup- 
port than the electric attraction. The strength of this attraction was 
strikingly exhibited by an iron bar held at some distance above this 
central rod, in the hands of a strong man ; in spite of his efforts, when 
the current was let on upon the helices, the bar was instantaneously 
dragged down and fixed on the central rod, (which, as it will be re- 
membered in case of the engine we have called the piston.) It was 
curious and even comical to see the holder of the bar trying to pull it 
away from the attraction, when it was six inches from the magnet}; no 
one could see the force he was tugging with, and he seemed to be ex- 
erting his utmost strength against nothing at all. 

The experiments were accompanied by a lecture from Dr. Page him- 
self, clearly explanatory of all the peculiar principles and contrivan- 
ces used in the construction of the machine. fe was listened to with all 
the attention due to his thorough understanding of the subject, to the 
admirable inventions of which he is the author, and to a manner and 
bearing indicating the unassuming yet self-possessed modesty of true 
genius. 

Dr. Page stated that though he had succeeded in enerating power 
at a less cost than with small steam-engines of the older kinds, he had 
not yet succeeded in reaching the cheapness of large ones constructed 
in the best mode. Indeed, as he justly remarked, this would be to de- 
mand too much of an invention yet in its infancy. He entertains no 
doubt, however, that he shall be able to accomplish that also, and the 
success he has thus far met with justifies the expectation. He has al- 
ready done enough to secure a lasting fame in the history of electro- 
magnetism and of invention; one more triumph and he has established 
an immortal memory among the great benefactors of Humanity, the 
Saints and Heroes of Science.—V. Y. Tribune, 29th ult. 








THE LATE EARL OF DERBY’S MENAGERIE AND AVIARY. 


During a recent period Liverpool and its neighbourhood has possess- 
ed more than usual interest for the stranger, not only from the visit of 
her Majesty, but from the fact that the most complete and important 
private zoological collection in the world has fallen under the hammer 
of the auctioneer, and its contents been distributed amongst a body of 
purchasers, which insures a large eg of them leaving this coun- 
try. The sale, which was conducted by Mr. Stevens, of Covent- Garden, 
took place at Knowsley, the seat of the Derby family, about seven 
miles and half from Liverpool. The yee devoted to the Menagerie 
and Aviary covers a space of about 100 acres, in addition to between 
70 or 80 acres of water for the use of the aquatic birds, in which the 
—e was (for we must now speak in the past tense) particularly 
rich. 

The catalogue comprised 94 species of Mammalia, and included 345 
individuals, of which 39 species, comprising 207 individuals, were bred 
at Knowsley. The total number of birds, exclusive of the domestic 
poultry in the Aviary, was 1272, belonging to 318 species, and of these, 
45 species, comprising 549 individuals, were also bred at Knowsley. 
The whole of the animals and birds in the collection were in the highest 
state of health; and their appearance reflected the greatest credit on 
Mr. Thompson, who has for many years had the management of the 
Menagerie and Aviary. 

The first day’s sale was devoted to the deer, of which the catalogue 
contained fifteen varieties, comprising 56 individuals, of which 29 were 
bred at Knowsley. The number offered to sale was 55, the only speci- 
men of the Savannah deer contained in the collection having died. It 
wa3 originally intended, that after the company had walked round the 
Menagerie and paddocks to view the lets of the day, the sale should take 
me in the yard attached to the stables. This, however, was found to 

e inconvenient ; and it was, therefore, resolved to sell the lots upon 
the ground, as the company had an opportunity of viewing them and 
forming an opinion as to their value. The auctioneer, in opening the 
business of the day, stated, that a report having been industriously cir- 
culated, by means of tae newspapers and otherwise, that the collection 
was about to be offered for sale in opposition to the wishes of the late 
noble owner, he wished directly to contradict it; the fact being that the 
deceased Earl had distinctly directed by his will that the collection 
should be sold after her Majesty and the Zoological Society of London 
had selected from it any animal or bird they might wish to possess. 


November | 


Lordship for £11 11s ; the two females, lots 52 and 53. bei 
by Mr. iocecen, it was understood on commission, ton Ep rehased 
£8 8s respectively. and 
The most important of the other lots sold were Nos. 29 and 
Wapiti deer, which fetched £105, from M. Vechman ; No. 36 aB 
singha, by the same gentleman, for £23; Mr. Thompson obtainin = 
85, also a Bara singha, but blind, for £5 10s; Nos. 87 and 38 the _ 
male Bara singhas, were knocked down at £10 10s and £7 7; L e 
48 and 49, Sambur deer, were purchased by Mr. Jamrack for £17 io 
and £16; and lots 31 to 34, four Axis deer, by Mr. Thompson for £32 
12s ; the former gentleman also purchasing lot 56, the elk, for £30 9s 
The other lots fetched comparatively indifferent prices, M. Prevost - 
Paris, becoming the owner of several of them. The total proceeds of — 
day’s sale amounted to £491 14s. ° 
The second day’s sale was devoted to the antelopes, some of whj h 
fetched very heavy prices. The lots which attracted most attentic 
were 57 and 58—male and female Gnu, from South Africa. The bid. 
ding commenced at £105, and, after a spirited contest, Messrs. Edmonds 
and Bramston, the successors to Mr. Wombwell, w):ose well known m ‘ 
nagerie is now at Nottingham, became the purchasers for £283 10s, 
These animals, we are informed, only cost the late Earl £140. Mr. 
Mitchell, the Secretary of the Zoological Society of London, became the 
ogy nd of several lots—including 98 and 99, male and female bente. 
ok, from South Africa, for £63; 72 and 73, male leucoryx from Ab : 
sinia, and female leucoryx from Nubia, for £122; 78, a female ~ 2 
sing, from West Africa, for £33 ; 77, a male hartbeeste from South 
Africa, for £37 ; and several others. Lord Hill purchased a herd of 
eight Indian antelopes, for £85 ; these animals were bred at Knowsley 
being the only herd ever got together in this country. The other ie 
cipal purchasers were Lord Ellesmere, M. Vechman, of Antwerp; Vy 
Westerman, of the same place; Mr. Atkins, of the Liverpool Zoologica! 
Society, and Mr. Thompson, who, it is stated, holds a commission for ap 
Italian Prince. The total proceeds of the day amounted to £1174. 
The third day’s sale consisted of cattle, sheep, goats, and llamas and 
excited comparatively little interest. 
The total receipts of the six days do not exceed £6,000. —Lon,), 
paper. 


——.@— 


Deatu or A Son or Mr. Benepicr.—This gentleman is well. 
known to many of our readers, from the fact of his having conducted 
the concerts of Jenny Lind.—A letter dated Marseilles, Oct. 6, says. 
** You remember, of course, the old bridge of St. Esprit, the existence 
of which is a disgrace to the French Government. It offers an obstruc. 
tion to the course of the river similar to that of the old London-bridee 
when the tide was on theebb. When there is much water in the Rhone 
it forms a complete rapid, so that great attention and dexterity are 
then required to ‘‘ shoot” the arch, the passage under which is at al! 
times attended with more or less danger. On the occasion to which | 
allude, the 4th inst., the river, swollen by recent rain, was barely 

racticable, and yet they neglected to lower the chimney of the steamer 
In passing. One of the crew seeing the danger (for the helmsman was 
unable to keep usin the centre) ran forward, but he was too late. The 
chimney struck the arch, broke in the middle, and fell abaft among a 
number of passengers, who had assembled at its base for heat and shel- 
ter, for the morning was cold and windy. Several English families 
were among the number, chiefly young girls, whose mothers happened 
to be at a distant part of the vessel. The confusion caused by the ac- 
cident was very great, and it was increased by the smoke and soot which 
enveloped those in the neighbourhood of the funnel. As soon as it 
cleared away it appeared that a fine boy, the son of M. Benedict, the 
composer, was dangerously wounded. An English physician who was 
on board gave every assistance, and the unfortunate youth was landed 
at Avignon ; but, spite of every exertion, he expired during the even- 
ing from the injuries he received.” — Glode. 





A Rartway ENGINEER AND AN Irish Boc.—At a place called 
Knock-a-naugh, about 73 miles from Cork, the engineer of the Great 
Southern and Western Railway of Ireland met with a bog, which for a 
long time defied all his ingenuity. His attempts to fill it up with firm 
earth totally failed. It swallowed up every one of the numerous loads 
cast into it, and gasped for more, making nothing of the energetic mea- 
sures thus taken to destroy it. A locomotive engine fell a sacrifice to 
its insatiable nature, for having ventured too far it was taken in by 
the bog, and has never been seen since; it now lies in the bog at some 
unknown depth below the railway. At length the engineer »vercame 
the difficulty of the bog by stratagem, not force. Finding the hog was 
too much for all the loads of solid staff he could put upon it, ani was 
not to be filled up, he compassed his object by floating the rails across 
it, which was done by wooden rafters. By this means the hog is made 
to bear the rails as firmly as any other part of this extremely well-lail 
railway, and the great trouble it once gave is now only matter of recol- 
lection. 

Great SweersTaKE Race.—$100,000 to the winner.—It may not 
be to early too mention the great political race which is to come off over 
the ‘‘ Union Course,” on the first Tuesday in November, 1852, for 
$100,000. The following entries have already been made public :— 
General Scott enters Whig, by Chippewa, out of Contreras —Tom Ben- 
ton names Yellow Boy, by Panic, out of Hard Times and Western 
Interest, by Management, out of Pioneer.—Henry Clay names O/d 
Popularity, by Statesman, out of Protection.—General Cass names Old 
Hunker, by Noise and Confusion out of Demoerat.—Mr. Chaplin names 
Amalgamation, by Trading, out of Black Sal.—Mr. Dougiass names 
Free Soil, by David Wilmot, dam Adolition.—Mr. Fillmore names S¢- 
curily, by Firmness, out of High Principle, and Possession by ‘ccident. 
out of Vice President.—General Houston names San Jacinto, by Rus 
out of Santa Anna, and Son of Temperance, by Humbuz, out of Down 
East.—Daniel Webster names |! ould Be, by Constitution, out ot L- 
Sence.—Mobile Register. 








Proposep Lecau Universiry.— Lord Brougham intends during the 
ensuing session of Parliament to submit to the Government (with the 
view of improving the system now in force for admitting gentlemen to 
the bar) a proposition for consolidating the Middle and Inner Temples, 
Gray’s and Lincoln’s Inns, into one legal university, to be governed 
by a senate and chancellor, similar to other universities. In this 
university professorships are to be established in the different 
branches of law and equity, who are to lecture as the professors do at 
Oxford or Cambridge. It is also proposed to abolish the immense fees 
which are at present charged for ‘‘entering.”—London paper. 





Girt or A Parx.—A park, which has lately been presented by Mrs 
Robertson to the burgh of Kelso, is nearly ten acres in extent. It 
forms a square, having entrances from public roads on three sides. \'rs. 
Robertson has also presented the trustees with £500, to be expended 
in completing the approaches, laying out walks, and otherwise adorn- 
ing theground. The ground will be named ‘“ Shedden Park,” in honour 
of Mrs. Robertson’s late nephew, Robert Shedden, Esq., the owner 42 
commander of the yacht Vancy Dawson, which is well known to the 

ublic as having rendered essential service in aiding the search for the 
ost Arctic expedition of Sir John Franklin, and as having been the 
only yacht that ever rounded Point Barrow and circumnavigated the 
globe. 

PoacHinG mMApE Easy.—Some poache rs were carrying on their de- 

redations lately upon the estate of Ashton Cox, Esq., of Stow oe. 

incolnshire They had two or three dogs, each of which had a sm 
lantern fixed on the top of its head, in such a position that they col! 
discern a field off when the dogs pointed at any game; and by this meals 
the fellows were enabled to go to the exact spot where the partridges 
were, spread their net, and take them without any, or very little tres: 
ble. Mr. Cox’s men endeavoured to come up with the poachers, )" 
the attempt proved futile. 








l3, 


Novet Exporration.—Among other commodities of various hin 


comprising the cargo of a vessel which left New York, last. week, * 
Chagres, was a consignment of one hundred cats, for the crag 
Oregon markets. This will not be considered so very singular, w — 
it is known that in Oregon—where horses and mice are plentiful, ‘sib 
cats scarce—it is not uncommon to exchange a horse for acat, At thi 





That selection has been made, the Queen taking lots 507, 508, and 509, 

five Impeyan pheasants, three of which had been bred at Knowsley, | 
and two of the black-necked swans in lot No 594 ; and the Zoological | 
Society, lots 67 to 71, a group of five South African elands and ante- | 
lopes, one of which was bred in the Menagerie. } 


The sale commenced with lot 50, a male Java deer, those in this col- | 
lection being stated to be the only specimen in this country, and tho- | 
roughly acclimatised—a remark which, the auctioneer stated applied | 
to the whole collection, about one-half of it having been bred at Knows- 
ley. The first offer for this lot was £5 5s; and, after a rather spirited 
bidding, it was knocked down to Lord Hill for £13 18s. Lot 51, another 
male of the same breed, bred in this country, was also purchased by his 





larl¥ 
rate, it would not be surprising to see the quotations for cats regular’) 
published in the prices current —V. ¥. Hera/d. 

American Yacurs.—The Lords Commissioners of Her. apn soe 
Treasury having directed Mr. Cornewall Lewis, one of their seer’ 
ries, to acquaint the Commissioners of Customs that their Lordships" 
pleased to authorize them to extend to American yachts the privl’ © 
which have been already granted to members of the Bassisn Ye : 
clubs, the commissioners have caused the same to be notified to t rt 
lectors and controllers and other principal officers of the Cestome ® ov 
several ports throughout the united kingdom for their informat! 
government in the matter. 
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TON CROSSING THE DELAWARE,—This great National 
wares Leuize, is now exhibiting with immense success at the STUYVESANT 
INSTITUTE, No. 659 Broadwxy. Admission 25 cents. Children i2 1-2 cents. Season 
tickets 50 ceuts. Open fiom 8 A. M. to 10 P. M. 


ne: TRIPLBR HALL. 


ADAME BISCACCIANTDS CONCERT~—Saturday Evening, Nov. 1, 1851.— 
First Part—1 Overiure—Full Orchestra—* Fingal’s Cave,""—MENDELSSOHN. 2. Aria— 
From ‘‘ Magic Flute,”—Mozart—Mk. BeuvTLer. 3. Cavatioa—From “ Linda,”—Donizetti— 
MapaME Biscaccianti. 4. Duetto—* Barcarol,”—Kucken—Messrs. BEUTLER AND MAYER. 
5. Fantasie—on ‘ L/Elosire d’Amore,” for Piano—Bertini—Mr. HorrmMan. 6. Aria—F rom 
“ Beatrice de Tenda,”—Bellini—MabaMe BiscacciaNri. — Second Part---“ Giralda,”-—F ull 
Or ADAM, 2. Sung---‘‘ The Skylark,”--Flute iiete. Mr. Eben- -Hatton--MADAME 
BIscaccIANTI 3. Romanza—From “ The Nachtlager in Granda,”—-Kreutzer--Mr. MAYER 
4. La Serenade---“ Violin Accompaniment,”-—Schuberth--MaDAME BISCACCIANTI. 5. Fanta- 
sie Caprice Violin—-Vieur ‘iemps -Mr. Nott. 6. Rondo-- From “ Sonnamvula,”—* Ah Non 
Giunge,”-~Bellini--MaDAME biscacciANTI. Director, Mr.Geo.Loper. Tickets Ove Dol- 
lar each. To be obtained at the Music Stores, Hotels, and at the Door on the Evening of 
the Concert. Dvors open at7. Convert to commence at 8 o’clock. 
pt cia path ee Ae : el lll 


ITALIAN OPERA, ASTOR PLACE. 


AX MARETZEK respectfully announces to the public, that by the spe e 

and urgent solicitations of many of his former subscribers, und of his friends in this 
city, he has made arrangements for a Season of Twenty Nights, to commence on Monday, 
November 3d, 1851. ’ 

In addition to the already powerful company under his direction, including the Prima 
Donna Signora A. BOSIO and Signora A. BERTUCCA, 

Max M. has the pleasure to announce that he has also engaged the celebrated and favour- 
ite Prima Donna Signorina B. STEFFANONE, who will meke her first appearance as 
above in her great character, in Be? Bais arene opera of NORMA. 

ax M. has further engaged the Prima Donna Contraltu Signora ROS|NA PICO 
ViETTI, her first appearance for several years, Prima Donna Comprimaria, Signora 
COSTINI, Primi Tenori Signor BET'TIN[, and Signor A. VIETTI. . 

Arrangements have also been made with the highly popular and established favourite 
Tenor, Signor SESTO BENEDETTI, Baritone. Signor CESARE BADIALI, Bassi, Signor 
J. MARINI, and Signor D. COLETTI, and last, not least, a powerful and well-drilled 
Chorus, and an Orchestra composed cf the best musics! performers in this country, of 
which 

MAX MARETZEK will be the Conductor, Herr KREUTZER the Leader, and Herr 
HENSLER the Chorus Master. — 

CARD.—The Managers respectfully announce that the following fifteen operas are read y 
for immediate performance, viz: —Norma, Roberto Devereux, Favorita, Otello, Don Pas- 
quale, Maria di Rohan, Lucrezia Borgia, Lucia di Lammermoor, Somnambula, Anna Bolena, 
Ernani, Semiramide, Puritani, Barbiere Di Siviglia, Don Giovanni; to which will be added 
Rossini’s grand opera of La Gazza Ladra, and other novelties. L 

The Manager feels proud in offering this Programme io his patrons, and is confident in 
asserting that in no country, either on this or the other side of the Atlantic, has such a variety 
of Operatic entertainments been offered for one searon. t 

EACH NIGHT A DIFFERENT OPERA will be given, and on no account will an 
Opera, however successful, be repeated, except hy the particular desire of the public. 

RICES—Secured seats, $1 50; Parquet and Boxes, $1: Amphitheatre, 50 cents. 

Subscriptions for choice of seats for twenty nights, $30. 

Box office open at the Opera House, from 9 A. M. till 4 P. M. 


THE 
CATHERINE HAYES 
COMPLIMENTARY CONCERT 

TO THE 

REV. FATHER MATHEW, 

THE GREAT 
Apostle of Temperance, 
WILL TAKE PLACE ON WEDNESDAY, NOV. 5th, 








cial request 





GRAND 


aT 
TRIPLER HALL, 


Tickets to all parts of the Heil, Two Dollars; to be had at Jollie’s Music Store, 300 Broad- 
wey, and at all the principal Music Stores and Hotels. 

The names of artists who have voluuteered to aid Miss CarHertne Hayes on this occa- 
sion, as also the Programmes of performance will appear in fulure advertisements. 





COMPLIMENTARY DINNER. 


AMERICAN ARCTIC EXPEDITION, 
HE ABOVE ENTERTAINMENT, to be given by the British residents of New York, 





will take place at the Astor House, on Tuesday. the 4th of November next, at half-past 
five o’clock. Ticketa to be had at the office of her Majesty’s Consulate, 58 Barclay street; 
of Dr. J.C. Beales, 30 East Fourteenth street; Richard Irvin, Esq.,98 Front street ; Richard 
Beil, Esq.,5 Jauncey eourt, Wali street; Thomas Dixon, Esq , 49 William street; or at the 


Office of the Albion Newspaper, 3 Barclay street, 





~ MARRIED.—On the 29th ult., by the Rev. W. 8. Balch, Jobn B. Simpson, of 
New York, to Frances M. Lambden, adopted daughter of Samuel Mann, Esq., of 
Clintonville, N J 





Diep.—At Woodrooffe, near Bytown, Upper Canada, on Friday, the 24th of 


Grtcher, 1851, aged 65, Anne, wife of G. W. Baker, Esq., late Captain Royal Ar- 
ery. 





Eastern Provinces.—Mr. W. Cleveland, a Collector in our em sloy, having 
sailed from Boston for St. John’s, N. F., about the 15th of September last, and not 
having been heard from since, any information respecting him wiil be acceptable. 





F:xchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 110 a 110 2 im re 





WDHB ALBION. 
NEW YORK, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 1, 1861. 

The Liverpool mails of the 18th ult. have arrived, and whilst they 
announce no very startling events in political and public life, they 
abound with matter for thought and speculation.—The two prominent 
domestic occurrences, of which all the particulars are now before us, 
are the final closing of the Crystal Palace, and our Lady Sovereign’s 
visit to the great commercial and great manufacturing capitals of the 
north of England. In giving place to further details connected with 
the former, we do but complete the record of that which has been the 
focus of unbounded public attention ;: in republishing some of the co- 
pious accounts of the latter, we rejoice in the opportunity of showing 
croakers and maligners that loyalty to the Throne and attachment to 
the British Constitution remain deep-rooted in our crowded hives of in- 
dustry, notwithstanding all the radical preachments of Messrs. Cob- 
den, Fox, and Bright. 

After the splendid inauguration of the Great Exhibition by the 
Queen, and after the long-continued stamp of approval put upon it by 
thronging myriads of the People, one cannot read with any special zest 
the published accounts of the ‘‘ very latest” ceremonial, which was tame 
and meagre in comparison. It is enough then to say that it took place 
on the 15th ult., when in the presence of the Jurors, the Exhibitors, 
and their friends, and attended by some of the leading men of the day, 
Prince Albert received at the hands of Viscount Canning the award of 
the Juries, and listened to his lordship’s farewell address on behalf of 
the Royal Commissioners. The Prince replied in a speech of some 
length, in which he took leave of the Royal Commissioners, displaying 
throughout that union of sound sense and enlightened philanthrophy 
which has made kim equally respected and beloved. Lord Johua Rus- 
sell, Lord Clarendon, Sir George Grey, Mr. Labouchere, and the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer were among the dignitaries present. The fol- 
lowing brief extract deserves notice. 

Afier the Exhibition had thus been formally closed, it became known that the 


honour of knighthood had been offered to Mr. Paxton, to Mr. Cubitt, the engineer, 
and to Mr. Fox. the contractor. 
Autograph letters from his Royal Highness Prince Albert were received on 
ursday morning by the two Special Commissioners, Dr. Playfair and Colonel 
Lio d, and by Messrs. Cole, Dilke, and Colonel Reid, of the Executive, thanking 
fach, individually, for his efforts iu connexion with the Exhibition, and expressing 
regret that the gold medal with which his Royal Highness had hoped to present 
tiem, as metnorial of their exertions, had not yet been received from the medallist. 
he letter to Dr. Playfair contained, in must flattering terms, an offer, which Dr. 
layfair has accepted, of the appointment of Gentleman Usher to his Royal High- 
ness, rendered vacant by the acceptance of the Governorship of Malta by Colonel 


cw This is the only instance in which the appointment has been held by a man 
science ; hitherto it has been given to military men. 


And now a few words as to the share of honours which have fallen to 
the lot of the United States contributors. A list of the awards has been 
published ; by which it appears that 5 Council medals, 101 Prize medals, 
and 50 “ Honourable mentions,” is the amount of distinction which 
they have earned. The great staples of the country, such as cotton, 

our, sugar, tobacco, and corn, have drawn forth the greatest number 
of these testimonials; and with very few exceptions, it is in the indus- 
trial department—not the ornamental—that their pre-eminence has 
been thus acknowledged. The five Council medals have been granted 
respectively to Mr. G. Borden Junr. for a preparation called meat-bis. 
cuit; to Mr. D. Dick for various Engineer’s tools and presses; to Mr. 
oe for his reaping machine ; to Messrs. W. Bond & Son 
€ invention of a new mode of observing astronomical phenomena, 





&c.; and to Mr. Goodyear for India rubber. Amongst the recipients 
of Prize medals are Hiram Powers for his statue of the Greek Slave; 
the firm of A. & A. Lawrence & Co., in which the American Minister 
to Great Britain is a partner, for carpeting ; several Chartered Com- 
panies for a variety of productions ; the National Institution of Wash. 
ington for models of ships of war, &c. ; Mr. Chickering of Boston and 
Messrs. Nunns & Clark of this city for piano-fortes; Mr. Ericsson, the 
eminent Engineer fora sea-lead, pyrometer &c. ; Messrs. Day & Newell 
for a permutation lock ; and Mr. Londerbeck for preserved peaches. — 
Amongst the ‘* honourably mentioned” we find, Mr. Colt for revolving 
rifles and pistols; and Mr. Goodyear for the successful application of 
India rubber to the manufacture ofa flute. It should be further ob- 
served that the whole number of Prize medals is 2918, of Council medals 
170; that the former are tokens of excellence and general merit, the 
latter of invention and originality; and that about twelve thousand 
Exhibitors entered into competition. 

It is not determined whether the building will remain where it stands, 
or whether the place which knows it will soon know it no more. It is 
not improbable that when dismantled of its gorgeous contents and cea- 
sing to be a spectacle, it may lose its hold on popular favour. In that 
case the habitual frequenters of Hyde Park will have their way, and 
its removal be quietly effected. Meantime, it awaits the decree of the 
omnipotent House of Commons. 

The first Cabinet Council of the season was held on Tuesday, the 14th 
ult.—There is no truth (says the Observor, a good authority) in the 

current rumours as to change in the Government of Ireland,— Later 
| news from India speaks of great sickness prevalent amongst the Euro- 
pean troops at Lahore.—Dr. Gutzlaff, the very eminent Chinese inter- 
preter, has died at Hong Kong. 


Kossuth hére, Kossuth there, Kossuth every-where! We know well 
how often his name appears in print amongst us; and it is much the 
same on the other side of the Atlantic. The English journals discuss 
at length his claims to be considered a pure-minded as well as an able- 
minded patriot ; but from all their attacks and rejoinders, it is no more 
easy to gather the exact truth, than it was from the comflicting state- 
ments put forth during the Hungarian War.—So far as concerns his 
movements, we find that he has arrived at Gibraltar and has left the 
hospitable steam frigate Mississippi, because the Captain would not carry 
him to Southampton, in the teeth of the instructions from the Ameri- 
can Government which directed his conveyance to New-York. Unable 
to resist the ovation awaiting him in England at the hands of afew 
radical Corporaticns and many radical hero- worshippers, Louis Kos- 
suth has treated somewhat contemptously the good offices rendered him 
by the Government and awaiting him from the people of this country. 
Whether this be either grateful or wise, will be seen hereafter ; but it 
is scarcely doubtful that offence will be taken. Another clever address 
may perhaps in a measure smooth down the irritation, but can scarcely 
| renew the popular excitement here which was prevalent only a brief 
fortnight since.—But it seems destined that this revolutionary comet 
| should cause perplexity of nations. Baffled of its prey, the Austrian 
| Government is bitter in its complaints that a public reception will cer- 
tainly attend its purposed victim, when he sets foot on British Soil; nay 
it even threatens to withdraw its Ambassador. Let the ambasssador go, 
say we; and let Austria discover at its leisure that the British Govern: 
ment has neither part nor lot in the projected welcome—that Lord Pal- 
merston is altogether impotent to prevent it—and further, for its con- 
solation, that the Mayors and Corporations of towns and cities are very 
questionable representatives of public opinion. On this latter point, it 
is plain from such evidence as we can gather that, whilst the most intense 
interest was centered onthe Hungarian exiles so long as the inviolability 
of their Turkish refuge was considered to be at stake, much of this feel- 
ing dwindled away so soon as their release was absolutely accomplished. 
This remark may not seem to tally with what is said above as to Kos- 
suth figuring so extensively in newspaper columns; but there is no 
real discrepancy. There is as much writing and talking as ever, with 
him for its subject; but he is regarded in a different light. Before his 
release, it was indeed with the profoundest curiosity that the struggle 
at Constantinople between the absolute and the liberal governments 
was watched; and we rejoice with the noisiest of the radicals that the 
Turkish pledge was preserved unbroken. Now, however, Kossuth in 
his peregrinations takes rank with Ledru Rollin, Mazzini, and other 
unquiet democrats with whom his late intercourse at Marseilles has 
especially identified him. Thus it is that the advocates of diverse po- 
litical principles take him still as a prominent theme for controversy, 
whilst the public has already relapsed into comparative indifference. 

We decline being dragged by the Tribune into a renewed discussion 
on the genuineness of Kossuth’s radicalism; for if we grant that there 
is much urgency in the proofs to this effect which it exhibits, we should 
still have to account for his prcclaimed sympathy with the H ungarian 
noblesse. The closing paragraph inthe T'rribune’s late article, wherein 
we are exhorted to recantation, shows that we have a different point of 
view, and that we are not likely to agree. That journal winds up by 
saying, 

At any rate, the inference is irresistible that his sympathies were with the re- 


publicans, whatever course policy may have commanded him to follow until the 
end of the war. 


We are not versed in party warfare, nor compelled to udopt ex- 
pediency for standard of opinion, as must needs be the case to some 
extent with class-journalists. We have moreover no care to set up idols, 
and perhaps look with a severer eye upon those set up by others, than 
is habitual with participators iu constant newspaper strife. At the 
same time we can recognise the ability of the Tribune as an advo- 
cate, whilst we smile at its true democratic disinclination to allow 
freedom of opinion to others. 








Affairs in France are, if possible, more unsettled than ever; although 
there is a piquant freshness in the relative position of parties—a new 
proof that in Paris all guessing at the course of events is absurd. For 
who would have surmised that Louis Napoleon—after paring down one- 
third of the electoral lists, after playing the Autocrat, persecuting the 
press, and snubbing even the illustrious Kossuth himself—would con- 
descend to advocate the renewal of universal suffrage, and accept the 
resignation of his Ministry, reluctant to adopt this course? Yet even 
so itis. We have it chapter and verse, that the President has declared 
his intention of laying before the Assembly a proposal for abolishing the 
law of the 31st of May, which so remorselessly thinned the Red Repub- 
lican vote at the hustings. This news at first caused some sensation. 
The Permanent Committee of the National Assembly met in hot haste; 
but having met and consulted the Ministers who only hold office ad in- 
terim, it was decided that the Chamber should not be summoned until 
the close of its recess, which expires on Tuesday next. That pitiful 
schemer, Louis Napoleon, must have felt his chances of re-election 
very desperate, ere he could thus venture to talk of throwing himself 
into the arms of the enemies of order. He could scarcely expect that 
the Chamber would adopt his suggestion ; but desired to take credit for 
the attempt! If there be a political character more contemptible than 
this inheritor of a great name, we have yet to learn it.—There have 
been some disturbances in the Provinces; but the great political caul- 
dron of Paris concentrates upon it all attention, and Paris has become 
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so habituated to revolutions, movements, and so forth, that the money 
market and commerce scarcely feel anything short of Barricades. 





A Madrid corfespondent of a German paper has recently set afloat 
a report, that the Spanish Government had determined to sell the 
Island of Cuba to Great Britain, for the sum of one hundred and fifty 
millions of dollars. Not much credence has been given to the rumour, 
which may nevertheless have some foundation in truth, so far as the 
willingness to se// is concerned. But there must be two sides tos bar- 
gain ; nor is it possible to conceive the British House of Commons voting 
any sum whatever for the acquisition of a new Colony, the ruin of 
which would be sealed in the very deed of transfer. We allude of course 
to the slavery side of the question, which cannot be shut out of view. 
As for all that is said and written about this place or that place being 
the “key” to @ military position, or commanding this or that Gulf or 
Ocean, we believe that orators and writers attach far more value to 
these phrases than they are worth. They round off periods, and suit 
the atmosphere of Military and Naval Megazines. But John Bull in 
these days has other plans and prospects than the possible contingency 
of a war, somewhere, with somebody. A new commercial depot at- 
tracts more notice than half-a-dozen of the above®amed “ keys to 
position ;” and the chance of a new market for manufactures super- 
sedes the advantage of a rendezvous for men-of-war and privateers. 
Such is the peaceful tendency of a widely-spread civilization. 

The other items of Spanish news are—the arrival of the majority of 
the Cuban-American prisoners at Cadiz—the bestowal of honours on 
Concha, the Captain-General of Cuba, and a liberal pension on the 
widow of General Enna, who lost his life in the Lopez conflicts—and 
the setting afoot a subscription for the families of Spanish soldiers, who 
also then perished in action. To this fund Lord Howden, the British 
Minister, has largely contributed. 





The Arctic Expedition Dinner is to take place at the Astor House, on 
Tuesday next, and a very numerous muster of British residents may 
reasonably be expected. Who indeed amongst them, that can spare a 
few dollars, will be absent on so interesting an occasion? Who does 
not deem it a duty to testify in public his sense of the enlarged human- 
ity and munificence of Mr. Grinnell, and his appreciation of the gal- 
lantry and hardihood of the volunteers in the cause, which that gen- 
tleman made his own? It has, we are told, been asked casually here 
and there, whether assembling around the festive board to commemorate 
the safe return of Captain Dé Haven and his comrades be quite in ac- 
cordance with the solemn mystery that shrouds the fate of the missing 
mariners. There is, to our thinking, more of sentimentality than of 
justice in the doubt implied, since surely hope in this case is very far 
from abandoned, if the concurrent opinions of the most experienced 
judges be worth attention ; whilst the noble performance of an arduous 
and perilous duty merits at all times the approbation of mankind.— 
How much the more decidedly so in this case, when no call of patriotism 
or relationship summoned the performers to the scene of action! How 
much more incumbent upon us is the expression of our feelings, when 
it was on behalf of our own countrymen that the dangers and the diffi- 
culties were incurred ! 

But we ask pardon for occupying space with this brief protest against 
astray opinion. The game is scarcely worth the candle, as we trust 
that the Astor House dining-room on Tuesday will plainly show. 

A happy feature in the programme for this Dinner will be the pre- 
sentation to officers and men of the silver medals struck in their honour, 
from the proceeds of a fand collected for the purpose by Dr. Bartlett, 
the former proprietor of this journal, with whom the idea originated. 





Since the letter from Dr. Rae, to be found elsewhere, was in type, we 
have noticed extracts from another, of similar tenour and nearly of the 
same date, in the Toronto British Colonist. We cordially agree with our 
Canadian contemporary in the eulogium which he passes on Dr. Rae, 
and in the hope that some testimonial of approval will hereafter be be- 
stowed upon him.—In London, attention is fixed upon the discrepancy 
of opinion which exists between Captains Austin and Penny, as to the 
course which ought to have been taken by the ships under comma nd of 
the former ; and a sort of Arctic Council is investigating the matter at 
the Admiralty. 





Telegraphic announcements to the daily papers led us, on the 11th 
ult., to register the death of Chief Justice Carter, of Fredericton, N. B. 

We have great satisfaction in stating that the report was altoge ther 
erroneous. 





Tue New Canapran Ministry.—The new ministry were sworn in 
this day, at 3 o’clock. The following are the members of the new ca- 
binet : 


Hon. Malcom Cameron..... Srempoe concesecs «--+e+- Chairman of Committees. 

© Fre. Hincks ..cacacceccceccecccccccceccccccce Inspector General. 

W Bs dt MOU CEEEMTEL bees cones cnechseegureas Secretary. 

“ Jno. Young ..... SOPOTTTTTT TTT Litt ti lS Chief Unaualettenee of 
Public Works. 

* Dr. Rolph ...cces Phpccccocccnvceceesceccesce Commissioner of Crown 
Lands. 

* Jas. Morris...scsee fieeerccccccccccscoceccsese Postmaster General. 

OD BB. DP. Tete Merry er wince sodcccccesttvencseve Receiver General. 

© TL, TP. Drew Wetedd «oc ccvcccsscodvstescss Attorney General (East. 

“ W.B. Richards. ........6 © cececccece dccccccce do ( a 

~ BR. BD. Careieiicddccbcce-ccasseshasee Ssonece 


who has a seat in the Council, holding the speakership of the Legisla- 
tive Council. Solicitor General West (not in the cabinet) the Hon. 
Jno. Ross. The Solicitor Generalship East is not yet filled up.— Que- 
bee Mercury, 28th ult. 





FatrHer MATHEW.—We invite speciai attention to the advertisement 
of a concert by Miss Catherine Hays, to be given on Wednesday next, 
on behalf of the great mover in the cause of Temperance. 





Mr. ALDERMAN Satomons, M.P., anp THE House or Commons. 
—On Saturday Mr. Alderman Salomons’ solicitor received ‘‘ notice of 
trial” in two separate actions, which will bring the question of the ad- 
mission of Jews into Parliament before the Court of Queen’s Bench in 
the course of a few weeks. The notices of trial are for the sittings af- 
ter Michaelmas Term, consequently the cases will come on early in De- 
cember, as the term ends on the 25th of November. The actions are 
brought for *‘ having voted in the House of Commons without having 
first taken the oaths required by law.”—Daily Vews, 14th ult. 

a ass 

ReconciLiaTion.—The correspondent of the Daily Vews states that 
a most fraternal reconciliation has been effected in Paris between Gen- 
eral Narvaez and Sir Henry Bulwer. The event was marked by a 
grand dinner given by Narvaez at the Trois Fréres Provengaux; at 
which the Spanish Minister, Donoso Cortes, and the Dukes of Osana, 
Ribas, and Tamames, and all the grandees and dons of note at Paris, 
were present. 





GLEANINGS. 


The peeuniary result of the famous case so long at issue between the 
Bishop of Exeter and the Revd. Mr. Gorham is thus stated in an Essex 

aper.—‘‘ From a list privately circulated of contributions to the 

rampford Speke fund, for defraying the — incurred by the 
Rey. Mr. Gorham in this celebrated cause, we learn that the total ex- 
penses of the contest were £3604 7s. 8d., and the total contributious 
£3857 Qs. 10d., leaving a balance in the treasurer’s hands of £253 
2s. 2d. The auditors, in presenting their statement, observe, ‘“* We 
have no hesitation in paying the balance of £253 2s. 2d. into the private 
account of Mr. Gorham.”——Admiral Sir Charles Napier is a candi- 
date for the representation of Bassetlaw, in the place of Capt. Dun- 
combe, the Member for the East Riding, in opposition to the Hon. W. 
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E. Duncombe, son of Lord Feversham. Sir Charles comes forward as 
«« the champion of reform and retrenchment, and the rectifier of all ac- 
kaowledged and well-proved abuses.” John C, King, Esq., delegate 
from the branch of the Australian Anti-Convict Lqesve in Victoria, 
has just arrived in London. The subscriptions in Victoria alone, to 
resist the cortinuance of convict transportation to Australia amount to 
upwards of 6000 guineas.——The first stone of an English Church was 
laid at Geneva, by the Bishop of Winchester, on the 1s: ult. A pass- 
enger, at the instance of the directors of the London and Brighton 
Railway, has been sentenced to six weeks’ imprisonment in the Steyn- 
ing hiouse of Correction, for defrauding the company by using 4 non- 
transferable ticket issued to another person.——A vessel arrived re- 
cently, in the Thames, bringing the first consignment of Australian 
gold, specimens of which were the next morning exhibited in many of the 
the coffee-houses. The largest lump weighed 44 1b.——Viscount Gough 
had made a purchase of the beautiful marine seat, St. Helen’s, which 
he has for some time occupied, in the neighbourhood of Kingstown, 
Dublin, where his Lordship means to reside often in future.——The 
Queen has presented a full-length portrait of herself tothe Queen’s Col- 
lege Birmingham.—The Russians have discovered four important 
veins of silver ore in the Caucasus. The veins are rich in the yield of 
silver. The working of them has already commenced, by order of the 
Emperor.—The Earl of Zetland, as Grand Master Mason of England, 
recently laid the foundation of the St. George’s Hall, Bradford, with im- 
ng Masonic ceremony ——A. M. Montheulin, of Paris, lately decea- 
sed, has leftalégacy of £400 to any person who shall invent the means 
of guiding balloons ina straight line -——The members of the London 
Stock Exchange have subscribed nearly £1000 for the widow and family 
of the unfortunate Mr. Ingle Rudge, who had committed suicide. —— 
The Railway Board is dissolved. The business is transferred to the 
Board of Trade.——Mr Niblo has commenced law proceedings against 
the proprietor of the Sunday Courier, He charges them with a libel 
in their theatrical criticisms and lays the damages at $50,000.——A 
entleman named Homes has obtained 10s. 6d. damages, in the Shore- 
itch County Court, from the East and west India Dock Junction Rail- 
way for damage done to his Malacca cane. Soon after a train started, 
the door of Mr. Homes’s carriage flew open, the stick fell out, and was 
crushed. The plaintiff's claim was allowed, on the ground that the 
railway servants had neglected their duty is not securely fastening 
the door.—Next year, 1852, Russia will celebrate throughout the 
vast ee of her empire the completion of her thousandth year of 
national existence, which will be kept with all the solemnity due to 
the importance of the event. The Russian empire was founded in 852, 
in which year the Russians, or Rossians, were | of Scandinavian 
origin, made their first appearance on the shores of the Bosphorus, as 
Warangians. ——There are two candidates in the field for the Provostshi 
of Edinburgh, Mr. Duncan M‘Laren and Mr. Macfarlan—-.A new an 
very handsome Theatre is to be buil: in Spring Garden, Philadelphia, 
for Mr. E. 8. Conner. Mr. G. P. Cummings is the Architect, and his 
design looks promising on paper.——The French Minister of War 
lately matured a project for establishing horse races in the colony of 
Algiers. The races took place on the 28th September, and were very 
successful. ‘“‘ A number of Arab chiefs, and as many as 1500 natives on 
horseback, attended. There was room for 3000 spectators in the stands, 
which were well filled, and the neighbouring hills were crowded with 
spectators. There were only two races in which French and native 
horses were pitted against each other, and in each of these the former 
were victorious,’——The success of Mr. Lumley in giving Italian 
Operatic performances at the Queen’s Theatre, London, at reduced 
= of admission, has been prodigious. The house closed on the 
1th ult.——Mr. C. W. Pullen, of Youngs Bury, isa candidate for the 
representation of Hertfordshire in opposition to Sir Edward Bulwer 
Lytton. Mr. Pullen is a Liberal and a Free-trader.——The floating 
and near the head of Derwent Lake, Keswick, has again made its ap- 
pearance for the season. The extent of ground above water is consider - 
ably igo than usual, and. appears to be well covered with grass. 
——Mr. Silsbee, the Yankee actor has been triumphantly successful at 
at the Adelphi Theatre, London.——On the 11th ult , the first reduc- 
tion in official salaries commenced, when a portion of the new Chancery 
Act took effect. The Lord Chancellor will now receive 10,000/. instead 
of 14,000/,, the additional 4,000/. being allowed to his Lordship as 








from 3d Ft, to be Assist Surg, v Carline, dec. 9th Lt Drags; Assist-Surg E B 
Tuson, from 53d Ft, to be Assist-Surg, v Macpherson, pro in 59th Ft. 11th Lt 
Drags; Surg J Mure, M D. from 72d Ft, to be Surg, v P O'Callaghan, M D, who 
ret on half-pay. 15th Lt Drags; Cor E Harnett to be Lt, without par, v Paken 
ham. who ret; Cor J Puget to be Lt by par, v Donovan, app to 1st Drag Gds, 
Coldstream Regt of Ft Gds , Sec Lt G Lord Bingham, from Rifle Brigade, to be 
Ens and Lt by pur, v Reeve, pro. 3d Ft; Assist-Surg D O'Reilly Clayton, M D, 
from the Staff, to be Assist Surg, v Cameron, app to the 6th Drag Gds. lith Ft, 
Assist Surg E W Young, from Staff, to be Assist-Surg, v Guy, app to the Staff. 
15th Ft; Lt-Gen Sir H Douglas, Bart, GC B, from 99:h Ft, to be Col, v Maj-Gen 
Sir H Watson, CB, dec. 18th Ft; Acting Assist-Surg D O Hoile, M D, to be 
Assist-Suryg, v Butt, app to Staff; Serg-Maj T Carney to be Qumr, v Peel, dec. 
24th Ft; Lt C A Mouat, from 50th Ft, to be Lt, v Tillbrook, who ex. 26th Ft; 
Lt A A Longmore to be Capt, by pur, v Rodgers, who ret; Ens J Stratton to be 
Lt by pur, v Longmore; Lt B M Roberts to be Adj, v Longmore, pro. 30th Ft; 
Ens W H Bennett to be Lt by pur, v Fitz Patrick, who ret. 4ist Ft; Assist- 
Surg R Woodley, MB, from Staff, to be Assist Surg, v Swettenham, pro on 
Staff. 47th Ft, Assist-Surg L Mackenzie, M D, from Staff, to be Assist-Surg, v 
Richardsoa, dec. 49th Ft; Lt J H King to be Capt by pur, v Stuart, who ret; 
Ens W B Young to be Lt, by pur, v King. 50th Ft; Lt P L Tillbrook, from 24th 
Ft, to be Lt, v Mouat, who ex. 53d Ft; Assist Surg A Macrae, M D, from 93d 
Ft, to be Assist-‘Surg, v Tuson, app to Lt Drags. 59th Ft, Assist-Surg E M Mac- 
pherson, from 9:h Lt Drags, to be Surg, v Powell, app to Staff. 65h Ft: Lt C 
Blewett, from 70th Ft, to be Lt, v Marshall, who ex. 70th Ft; Lt W F T Mar- 
shall, from 65th Ft, to be Lt, v Blewiti, whoex. 72d Ft; Ens W DO Hay to 
be Lt by pur, v Norman, pro; Ens H B Coathupe to be Lt by pur, v Wyllie, 
whose promotion by pur, on 17ta June, 1851, has been cancelled; Stafl-Surg of 
Sec Class W C Seaman, M D, tobe Surg, v Mure, app to Llth Lt Deags. 76th Ft; 
Lt W W Senhouse to be Capt without pur, v Shepherd, who ret on full pay; 
Ens J F Bland to be Lt withont pur, v Senhouse ; Gent Cadet J N Colthurst, from 
Rl Mil Coll, to be Ens without pur, v Bland. 91st Fe; Lt C Lloyd to be Capt by 
pur, v Pennington, who ret; Ens J Bruce to be Lt by pur, v Lloyd. 93d Ft; W 
8S J H Munro, MD, to be Assist-Surg, v Macrae, app to 53d Ft. 99th Ft; Lt- 
Gen Sir J Hanbury to be Col, v Lt-Gen Sir H Douglas, Bart, and GCB, re- 
moved to 15th Regt of Ft. Ceylon Rifle Regt; Acting Assist-Sarg R O Crich- 
ton, M D, to be Assist-Surg, v Tweddell, app to Staff. Royal Canadian Rifle Regt ; 
Capt E D’Alton, from half-pay Unatt, to be Capt, v Coleman, who ex. 

Wak-Orrice, Oct. 17.—1st Regt of Life Gds; J A, Earl of Hopetoun, to be 
Cor and Sub-Lt by pur, v Waldo, who ret. 1st Drag Gds; W C Scholefield, 
Gent, to be Cor by pur, v Anderson, pro. 2d Drag Gds; O F C Bridgeman, 
Gent, to be Cor by pur, v Hull, pro; H St John Dick, Gent, to be Cor by pur, v 
Hutchinson, pro. 6th Drag Gds; T Fawcett, Gent, to be Cor by pur, v Johnston, | 
pro. 10th Lt Drags; W M‘Allister Hathway, Gent, to be Cor by pur, v Mar- 
shall, pro. 11th Lt Drags; H A Trevelyan, Gentyto be Cor by pur, v Saltmarshe, 
p>. 15th Lt Drags; C Sewell, Gent, to be Cor by pur, v Puget, pro. 16th Lt 

rags; E T Irvine, Gent, to be Cor by pur, v Carew, pro. Ist Regt of Ft; J J 
Murphy, Gent, to be Ens by pur, v Phillipps, pro. 10th Ft; Ens M V Maher to 
be Lt by pur, v R Taylor, who ret; Ens H Thompson, from 88th Ft, to be Ens, v 
Maher, llth Fi:; S Grace, Gent, tobe Ens by pur, v Osborn, pro. 13th Ft; Lt 
C R Platt to be Capi by pur, v Talbot, who ret; Ens A P F C Somerset to be Lt 
by pur, v Platt. 15th Ft; Ens R W Price to be Lt by pur, v W R Thompson, 
who ret; W M Moore, Gent, to be Ens by pur, v Price. 17th Ft; Ens R E 
Williams to be Lt by pur, v Barthorp, who ret. 2lst Ft; C Peddie, Gent, to be 
Sec Lt by pur, v the Hon W G Boyle, pro. 23d Ft; F F Vane, Gent, to be Sec 
Lt by pur, v Drewe, pro. 3lst Ft; R W Litton, Gent, to be Ens by pur, v 
Smyth, pro. 34th Ft; W W = Jordan, Gent, to be Ens by pur, v Gardner, pro. 
35th Ft; Lt A W Ord to be Capt by pur, v Harris, who ret ; Ens W Wright to 
be Ltby pur,v Ord. 38th Ft; Ens J T Craster to be Lt by pur, v Watkins, who 
ret. 43d Ft; Maj H Skipwith to be Lt Col by pur, v Forlong, who ret; Capt R 
N Phillips to be Maj by pur, v Skipwith; Lt F H Synge to be Capt by pur, v 
Lambert, whoret; Lt F G Wilkinson to be Capt by pur, v Phillips ; Lt W Milnes 
to be Adj. v Wilkinson, pro; Ens the Hon R Monck to be Lt by pur, v Synge; 
Ens H Wilmot to be Lt by pur, v Wilkinson. 49th Ft; W Earle, Gent, to be 
Ens by pur, v Young. 5lst Ft; Ens F C Kennedy to be Lt by pur, v Ross, who 
ret; Sec Lt H T Trafford, from Rifle Brigade, to be Ens, v Kennedy. 53d Ft; 
© F H Lloyd, Geut, to be Ens by pur, v Peel, pro. 6lst Ft; H G A Vicars, 
Gent, to be Ens by pur, v Kempe, pro. 63d Ft; R Bennett, Gent, to be Ens by 
pur, v Cockburn, pro. 66th Ft; Ens A Torrens, to be Lt by pur, v Peel, who 
ret; W H J Westby, Gent, to be Ens by pur, v Torrens, pro. 72d Ft; F M 
Alison, Gent, to be Ens by pur, v Hay, pro. 81st Ft; F F Fereday, Gent, to be 
Ens by pur, v Villiers, pro. 88th Ft; G R Beresford, Gent, to be Ens by pur, 
v Thompson, app to 10th Ft. 91st Ft; L H Thomas, Gent, to be Ens by pur, v 
Beuce, pro. 96th Ft; J B Kirk, Gent, to be Ens by pur, v Ford, pro 98th Ft; 
Ens F GN Clarke to be Lt by pur, v Kerr, whoret. 99th Ft; E GK Ravenhill, 
to be Ens by pur, v Crowdy, app to 32d Ft. Rifle Brigade; J B Yonge, Gent, to 
be Sec Lt by pur, v Lord Bingham, app to Coldstream Regt of Ft Gds. Ceylon 
Rifle Regt; GM Parsons, Gent, to be Sec Lt, without pur. Gold Coast Corps ; 
GB Hales, Gent, to be Ens without pur. Hospital Staff; Acting Assist-Surg J 
8 Herron to be Assist-Surg to the Forces, v Woodley, app to 4ist Ft. 

GENERAL ORvER. Deputy Adjutant-General’s-office, Woolwich, Oct. 10, 1851. 








Speaker of the House of Lords. The Master of the Rolls has hitherto 
been paid 7 ,000/., and he will now receive the reduced salary of 6,000/. 
The two reductions will save 5,0007. a year. Mr. Anderson, the 
actor, and lessee of Drury Lane, has urged the Royal Commissioners 
of the Great Exhibition to t the suplus mepey in their hands, for 
the purpose of founding a National Theatre. He might have spared 
himself the pains. ——John Bates Esq., during 18 years the Secretary 
to the Royal Yacht Club, has resigned that office, on account of de- 
clining health. His retirement is much regretted.——Capt. Ommany, 
of the Arctic Search ship .4ssistance, brought home with him a young 
Esquimaux, of 19.——The Magistrates and Town Council of Aberdeen 
lately entertained Sir James Graham, at a public dinner, gnd confer- 
red on him the freedom of theircity. Sir James made a clever speech 
on the occasion.——The managers of the Haymarket, Lyceum, and 
Princess’s Theatre in London, fearing a reaction since the close of the 
Great Exhibition, have wound up their seasons, and shut their doors 
for a brief period. —A company has been advertised in London for 
working one of the California mines belonging to Colonel Fremont.— 
The title is to be the Agua Fria Gold Mining Company, and the pro- 
posed capital is 10,0007. in 12. shares, tobe paid in full_——A vile 
miscreant lately floated off a balloon, which purported to have been 
sent adrift from the Erebus, one of Sir John Franklin’s ships. It 
was picked up at Gloucester, forwarded to the Admiralty, and pro- 
nounced a hoax. Human nature may blush that the perpetrator of 
such aone should exist. If detected, he would probably be pro- 
nounced a monomaniac.—— Punch ers by that the Emperor of Austria is 
so extremely weak, that it is impossible for him, just at present to ge¢ 
up alone (a loan.) Also, that Metaphysics is like riding in 4 circus. 
You keep going round and round, and jumping and plunging, and 
taking high flights in the air; and after all, you only come back to the 
point which you started from. 


Appoituitentts. 


The Right Hon. Sir J. L, Knight Bruce and the Right Hon. Robert Monsey, 
Lerd Cranworth, to be Judges of the Court of Appeal in Chancery.—Sir Edward 
Ryan to be Assistant-Comptroller of the Receipt and Issue of her Majesty's Hx- 
chequer, in the room of Arthur Eden, Esq., resigned.—John Potter, Esq., Mayor 
of Manchester, and John Bent, Esq., Mayor of Liverpool have been yn _— 
B. Toup Nicolas, Esq., to be H. M. Consul in the Society or Leeward Islands, in 
the Pacific, to reside at Otaheiti—The Hon. Arthur Duncombe, of Kilnwick 
Percy, is returned M.P. for the East Riding of York, in the room of Henry 
Broadley, Esq., deceased.—Mr. John Augustus Longworth to be H. M. Consul at 
Mohastir, in Roumelia.—Lord Carew, Lieutenant of Wexford county, has ob- 
“tained the ribbon of St. Patrick, which the death of Lord Clar2 had placed at her 
Majesty’s disposal.—Lord Lismore bas been appointed Lieutenant of the county 
of Tipperary, vice the Earl of Donoughmore deceased. 








Avwy. 

War OrFicr, Oct. 7.—1st Regt of Drag Gds; Maj A Spottiswoode, from 9th 
Lt Drags, to be Maj, v Allen, who ex; Lt R T Thomson to be Capt, by pur, v 
O'Callaghan, who ret: Lt T Donovan, from 15th Lt Drags, to be Lt, v Thomson. 
9th Lt Drags ; Maj W W Allen, from ist Drag Gds, to be Maj, v Spottiswoode, 
who ex. 24th Regt of Ft; Lt W P Hill, from 76th Ft, to be Lt, v Wedderburn, 
whoex. 72d Ft; Capt T Butler, from half-pay Unatt, to be Capt, v Campbell, 
dec ; Lt C J W Norman to be Capt by pur, v Butler, who ret. 76th Ft; Lt G 
Wedderburn, from 24th Ft, to be Lt, v Hill, whoex. 8ist Ft; Lt R B Chiches- 
ter to be Capt by pur, v Perry, who ret; Ens HP V Villiers to be Lt by pur, v 
Chichester. 82d Ft; Qtmr M Clinton, from half-pay of 69th Ft, to be Quar, v 
Spence, app to 28th Ft. 83d Ft; Assist-Surg E Touch, MD, from Staff, to be 
Assist-Surg, v Innes, whoex. 97th Ft; Gent Cadet R C W nitehead, from Rl 
Mil Coll, to be Ens, without pur, v Currie, app to 84th Ft. 

Unattached.—Maj J Maclean, from 46th Ft, to be Lt-Col, without pur. 

Hospital Staff.—Assist-Surg J H K Innes, from 83d Ft, to be Assist-Surg to 
Forces, v Touch, who ex. 

Brevet.—Capt T Butler, of 72d Ft, to be Maj in the Army. 

Orrice or OrpDNANCE, Oct 9.—RI Regt of Artillery; Lt-Col C E Gordon to 
be Col, v Brandreth, dec; Capt J Tylden to be Lt Col, vy Gordon; Brevet-Maj 
the Hon RC H Spencer to be Capt, v Tylden; First-Lt E Moubray to be Sec- 
Ca v Spencer ; Sec-Lt L F Hall to be First-Lt, v Moubray. 
ospital Staff.—Staff Surg Sec Class R W Fraser, from half-pay, to be Staff- 
Sarg of the Sec Class, v J H Sinclair, MD, who ret on half-pay; Surg G W 
Powell, MD, from 59th Ft, to be Staff-Surg of the Sec Class, v O'Flaherty, dec ; 
Assist Surg W K Swerenham, M D, from 41st Ft, to be Staff-Surg of Sec Class, 
v Seaman, app to 72d Fi; Assist-Surg T Guy, M D, from 11th Ft, to be Assist- 
Surg to Forces, v rtson, who resigns ; Assist-Surg E D Butt, from 18th Ft, 
to be Assist Surg to Forces, y Young, app to 11th Ft; Assist-Surg F M Tweddell, 
from the Ceylon Rifle Kegt, to be Assist Surg to Forces, v Macintyre, dec ; Act- 
eS aye W A Thomson, M B, to be Assist-Surg to Forces, v Clayton, app 
wo t; 
47th Ft. 

W ar-Orrice, Oct. 14.—Ist Re 


Drags, to be Lt, v Birt, who ret. 6th Drag Gds; Assist-Surg G F Cameron, M D, 





RT Buckle, MD, tobe Assist-Surg to Forces, v Mackenzie, app to 
of Drag Gds; Lt F Marshall, frorm 10th Lt 


“1. Her Majesty has been pleased to approve of the following promotions in the 
Royal Regaen of Amiliory : Lt-Col C E Gordon to be Col, v Brandreth, dec; 
Capt J Tyden to be Lt-Col, v Gordon; Brevet Maj the Hon R C H Spencer, to 
be Capt, v Spencer; First Lt E Mowbray to be Sec Capt, v Spencer; Sec Lt F 
Hale to be First Lt, v Mowbray. 2. In consequence of the above, Lt-Col Burnsby 
is moved to the 9th battalion, on Lt-Col’s pay, v Gordon, pro; and Lt-Col Tylden 
is posted to the 3d battalion, upon Major’s pay, v Burnsby. 3. His Lordship the 
Master-Gen has made the following appointments, viz. :—Lt Col Armstrong to be 
Assist Adj-Gen in Ireland, v C E Gordon, pro, Capt C J B Riddell to be Dep- 
-Assist Qtmr Gen at Woolwich, v Tylden pro; Sec Capt H P Goodenough to be 
attached to the Horse Artillery, v Hon R C H Spencer, pro. 4. The Master-Gen 
has been pleased to sanction an exchange of companies between First-L1 Bolton, 
of Capt Wynne’s company, 9th battalion, at Corfu, and G@ A Wilkinson, of Capt 
Irving’s company, 12th battalion, at Weedon, 
“J E Jones, Col Assist Adj-Gen” 

Lt-Col Armstrong, who has been appointed Assist-Adj Gen to the RI Artillery 
in Ireland, is at present in command of the RI Artillery at Jamaica. 
STaFF APPOINTMENTS ABROAD.-—The following officers have recently been 
appointed to the staff :—Capt Hallewell, 28th Ft, to be aide-de-camp to the new 
Governor of Malta, Lt-Col Reid, R.E., C.B.; Lt Count Rivarola, 67th Ft, has be- 
come Fort Adj at St Lucia. Ensign Glover, her Majesty’s 51st Ft, to be aide-de- 
camp to Maj Gen Sewell, C.B., at Madras. Capt Wellesley, 73d Ft, bas been 
app depy assist Adj-Gen in Kaffraria, Capt Founce, 73d Ft, has beeome Maj of 
brigade in Kaffraria. Lt-Col Cole, R.E., has become commandant of Cape Town. 
Lt Hopkins, 15th Ft, has become one of the aides-de-camp to the Governor of 
Ceylon. Lt Wilson, 3d W 1 Regt, is now Fort Adj at Sierra Leone. 
OMMANDER OF THE Forces 1n NEw ZEALAND.—Lieut.-Col R H. Wyn- 
yard, C.B., 58th Regiment, commanding the Forces in New Zealand, was, on the 
26th April last, sworn in as Lieut.-Governor of the Province of New Ulster. 
Captain Cockcraft, of the same Regiment, has been appointed his Exceliency’s 
Private Secretary. ‘ 
Roya ENGINEERS.—The expected Brevet in the ensuing month (November) 
prevents the Inspector-General of Fortifications from submitting to the Master- 
General the name of an officer to succeed the late Colonel Vavasour in Canada. 
—British Army Despatch. 

Tue Brevet.—The anticipated brevet is expected to come down to 1842, and 
the changes in the staff, and other appointments in the army, will consequently be 


very numerous. 
Navy. 


Promotions.—Comm. Colson Festing, to be captain.—Lts. Spiers and Pye to 
be retired Commrs. 

ApPpolInTMENTS.—Chaplain, Rev. J. R. Moffat to the Rodney, 92, Portsmouth.— 
Lt. Charles D. B. Kennedy, from the Excellent gunneryship, at Portsmouth, to the 
Fox, 42, on the East India station. 

Corps oF Royat Marines.—First Lieut. T. Forrest to be Adjutant, v Rod- 
ney, pro.—The Chatham transport saiied on the 13th ult, from Spithead with a 
company of Royal Sappers and Mivers fur Bermuda. 


Ovituary. 


Tae Eare oF Liverroot.—With Charles Cecil Cope Jenkinson, third Earl 
of Liverpool, G. C.B., expire the Earldom of Liverpool and the Barony of Hawkes- 
bary, conferred by King George ILL. on his Lurdship’s father, Charles Jenkinson, 
the well-known statesman of that Monarch’s reign, and rendered stil! more con 
spicuous by his half-brother, the late Earl, so long the First Lord of the Treasury 
The Peer whose death we record represented East Grinstead in Parliament pre 
viously to his accession to the family honours; and subsequently was Lord High 
Steward of the Household, from September, 1841, to July, 1846. His Lordship 
was born 29th May, 1785; and married the only danghter of Sir G. Evelyn, Bart. 
His death. which was awfully sudden, occurred at Buxton Park, on the 3d ult. 

LorpD STAFFORD.—The de.th of the Venerable Lord Stafford occurred on the 
4th ult., at Hampton Court. He hac completed his 80th year. His Lordship, the 
eldest son of Sir William Jernyngham, Bart., of Cossy Hall, Norfolk, became 
seventh Baronet at the decease of his father, 14th August, 1809. and succeeded to 
the ancient barony of Stafford. after the reversal of the iniquitous attainder of Sir 
William Howard, Viscount Stafford, the House of Lords resolving (6th July, 1829), 
that “ Sir George Jerningham had made out his claim to the title, dignity, and 
honour of Baron Stafford, under certain letters patent, bearing date 12 Sept., 16 
Charles II.” The descent came to the Jerninghams through the marriage of Sir 
George, the fifth Baronet, with Mary, eldest daughter and heir of Francis P'ow- 
den, Esq., by Mary his wife, granddaughter of Sir William Howard, the attained 
Viscount, The paternal ancestor of the Jerningham family is stated to have been 
originally Danish. Lord Stafford married, 24th December, 1799, Frances, young 
est daughter and co-heir of the late Edward Sulyarde, Esq., of H 1ughley Park. 
Suffolk, and had by her (who died 14th November, 1832) six sous and tive daugh- 
ters. Of the former, the eldest, Henry Valentine, is now Lord Stafford; and of 
the latter, the eldest, Charlotte Georgiana, is wife of Lord Lovat He married, 
secondly, 25th May, 1836, Elizabeth, daughter of Richard Caton, Esq.. of Mary- 
land, ani sister of the Duchess of Leeds and the Marchioness Wellesley 

Hewry 8r. Joan, Viscount BoLincsroke.—This nobleman died on the 1st 
ult., at North College, Elgin, the residence of his daughter, the Hon Mrs Shawe 
He was born in March, 1787, and married, 3d June, 1812, Maria, second daughter 
of the late Sir Henry Paulet St. John Mildmay, Bart., by whom (who died in 1836) 
he had six children, the eldest son being Henry, now Viscount Bolingbroke. The 
' deceased Peer was son of George Richard, third Viscount, and grandson of Fred- 
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erick Viscount St. John, who succeeded to the title of Bolin 
of his uncle, the celebrated Secretary of State to Queen Anne 

THe Count De ReventLow.—Frederick Detler, Count de Reventl a 
been connected with diplomacy from a very early age, and had filled the mi ~ 
office of attache at some of the leading Continental courts. He was bee a 
November of 1791, being the younger son of a Danish nobleman of distinetion, in 
for many years was Minister of State in his native country. His mother was al ; 
connected with the Danish nobility. The first im ortant diplomatic appoint ~ 
which he held was that of representative from the King of Denmark tothe Brazil 
ian Court. His next mission was that of Danish representative at the io 
Vienna; from the latter place he was transferred to Lisbon. In 1841, his E “ of 
lency was made Danish Envoy and Minister Plenipotentiary to the Court of 1 
James's, and he occupied that position most worthily up to the day of his de > 
Count Reventlow married, many years since, a Danish lady of rank, and b h, : 
leaves issue a son, the Count Alfred Reventlow Criminil, and three daughters = 
the Countesses Hilda, Malvina, and Elizabeth Reventiow, af = 
demise—on the 6th ult, at the Star Hotel, Glasgow, while 
visit Sir John Hall, Bart.—will be most deeply regretted. 

Don MANvEL Gopoy.—On Saturday night, the 4th ult., the once politicall 
powerful and celebrated Spanish grandee, Don Manuel Godoy, Prince of Peace 
died at his lodging, in the Rue Michodiare, Boulevard des Italiens, Paris, in the 
87th year of hisage. He had been residing in the same house for the last thirty 
years. In the year 1847 the Spanish Ministry published a Royal decree author 
ising the return of the Duke of Alcudia (the title of Prince of Peace not being recog. 
nised) to Spain, and that a certain portion of his once vast property should be 
restored ; but no pecuniary advantage resulted to him from the measure, his eile 
means of support being an allowance made him by one of his children in Spain 
The Palace Buena Vista, close to the Prado, in Madrid, belongedtothe Prince. 

Sin HuGu FRrRaseR.—Lieut.-Genera! Sir Hugh Fraser, the Colonel of the 15th 
regiment of Madraé Infantry, died on the 6th ult., at his seat in Cromartie, N.B 
aged 78. He entered the East India Company’s service, in the Madras Presidenc :. 
in 1790; served many years in India, and had received the company’s silver od 
medal for the war in Ava in 1825. In 1832 he was nominated K.C. B. for his sery. 
ices when in command of the troops at the assault of Copaul Droog. In 1842 Sir 
Hugh was appointed a Deputy Lieutenant of Cromartie county. 

THE ARCHBISHOP OF UpsaL.—The Stockholm papers announce the death, in 
his seventy first year, of Dr. Thomas Wingard, Archbishop of Upsal and Primate 
of the Kingdom of Sweden. Dr. Wingard had long occupied the chair of Sacred 
Philology at the University of Lund. He has left to the University of Upsal his 
library, consisting of upwards of 34,000 volumes—and his rich silenien of coing 





gbroke at the decease 


The Count’s unexpected 
en route to Dunglass, to 


| and medals, and of Scandinavian antiquities. This isthe fourth library bequeathed 


to the University of Upsal within the space of a year,—adding to its bu¢k-shelves 
no fewer than 115,000 volumes. The entire number of volumes possessed by the 
University is now said tu be 288,000,—11,000 of these being in manuscript. 

Rear Adml. Samuel Leslie. He was a master’s mate in the Bellerophon at the 
Battle of the Nile, and served with much distinction subsequently.—In London 
lately, Alexr. Lee, Esq., musical composer. M~. Lee was the husband of the 
celebrated Mrs. Waylett.—In Yorkshire, the Hon. Marmaduke Langley, aged 74. 
—Charles Gordon, Esq, the last representative of the ancient family of the Gor. 
dons, of Glenbecket, Aberdeenshire, died recently in Banffshire, Scotland.— 
At Jena, Professor Wolff.—Professor Humbert, of the Academy of Geneva, a 
distinguished Orientalist—On the 12th of August, at Calcutta, J. E. D. Bethune 
Esq . of Balfour, in the county of Fife, Legislative Member of the Supreme Coun. 
cil.—-In Portman-square, Col, W. Fraser, of Balmakewan, in the county of Kin- 
cardine, N.B.—H. Sadlier Bruere, Esq., late Maj. in H.M. 43d Regt. Light In- 
fantry, in his 42d year.—The Lady D. G. Hallyburton, aged 74, widow of the 
Lord Doug!as Gordon Hallyburton, of Pitcur, N.B.—T. Lowry Skelton, Assist.- 
Commissary-Gen., aged 70.—On the 29th ult., Admiral Tancock, in the 82d year 
of his age.-—At Akeion Hall, Yorkshire, Arthur Heywood, Esq., in his 67th year. 
—In Worthing, Capt. Newland R. Tompkins, formerly of H.M. 35th Regt.—In 
this city, of consumption, aged 25, Mr. O. B. Raymond, a very promising young 
Comedian, and well-known as the original 7Z'oo¢s, in the version of “ Dombey and 
Son” performed at Burton’s Theatre. 


fAusic. 


MapaMeE Biscacctanti.—Our American Prima Donna has again appeared 
among us. She gave a very charming Private Soirée at the Astor House on 
Tuesday Evening last, when she afforded us an opportunity of hearing how very 





much she had improved in strength of voice aud in finish of execution, during her 
absence in Europe. She has heen singing—as many of our readers are doubt. 
Madame 


Biscaccianti deserves to succeed. Her voice, her school of vocalization, her finish 


less aware—with very distinguished success, in the London concerts. 


of style, is quite up to what we expect in a Prima Donna. Her volume of tone 
was graduated on Tuesday evening, for a much larger place than the dining sa- 
loon of the Astor House : this of course we understood, and that it was the inten- 
tion of the accomplished singer to display to her critical friends her store of musi- 
cal resources, not to adapt these particularly to the present occasion, Or locality, 
As an exotic only by blood, being nurtured wholly upon American soil, and a 
child of the country, we think Madame Biscaccianti deserves particular encour. 

agement, and the interest this fact may awaken, her artistic capacity is fully able 
to sustain, 

We had othe: good music on Tuesday evening. Mr. Beutler, an uncommonly 
sweet and good tenor, and Mr. Mayer, sang some well-selected German duetts. 
Mr. Hoffman played also with his accustomed fire and execution. Herr Noll, the 
violinist, we have heard play better, but he still evinces the unquestionable capa- 
city upon his instrument which he possesses. These artists are to assist Madame 
Biscaccianti in her concerts, in connection with an efficient orchestra under the 
conduct of Mr. George Loder. 

The first performance comes off this (Saturday evening) at Tripler Hall. We 
bespeak for the youthful cantatrice a full and appreciative auditory, 

Catherine Hayes returns to New York next week. This, together with the 
opening of the opera on Monday evening will awaken again the usual musical en- 
thusiasm of our metropolis. The question of a new Opera House continues still to 
be agitated, and we hope it will be so, till this great musical necessity and deside- 
ratum springs into being. With so energetic a leader in the enterprize, we are 
confident of success—* Nil desperandum, Maretzek duce.” 





porama. 


BroveHam's Lyceum.—The tragedy of “ Mohammed,” by Mr. George H. 
Miles of Baltimore was produced at this house on Monday. The play-bill tells 
us that it earned a prize of one thousand dollars, offered by Mr. Forrest—the sum, 
if we remember rightly, which was awarded by him as a premium for the best 
written play deemed unsuitable for his own acting, whilst treble that amount was 
to be the prize of the author who should fit the actor with a new part. —Be that as 
it may; this novelty is a dramatic poem rather than a drama, since it is entirely 
made up of a series of sketches, spread over the life, and concluding with the 
death of Mohammed. It comprises his inspiration and his aspirations —the death 
of his first wife Cadijah, and his espousal of his second, Ayesha—it shows him 
praying, end scheming, and fighting, quoting passages from the Koran, and flour- 
ishing his redoubtable scimitar—in short, it hints at all the prominent events of his 
career, and may not unfairly be called an attempt at acted biography. So decid 
edly is this the case, that we doubt whether any one or two of the four first acts 
might not be omitted, without being missed. The dialogue, however, struck us as 
being particularly terse and pointed, and the flow of the blank-verse as harmonious 
This was perceptible through the huskiness of vo'ce, which was 4 la mode with 
the male portions of the company, on Tuesday evening. But we should much 
like to read the piece, being decidedly of opinion that it would gain in the transter 
from the stage to the closet. There is, however, no chance of this or any American 
play being published, so long as the ludicrous, anomalous, and unjast interpret 
tion of the law prevails, by which an American author is denied a fair control 
over his owncreation. In other words, if he print his play, any Manager may 4?” 
propriate it to his own use, ; 

To return to * Mohammed.” If not adapted to the stage generally, still less 18 
it adapted for this dainty little house and its vaudeville troupe. A lofty theatre, 


all the resources of scenic art, the most elaborate care in all the accessories, and 
‘ : : a cae 

a first rate company of tragedians—these united would barely suffice to — 
d be 


audience up to the due frame of mind, in which alone such a drama coul . 
appreciated. Now this establishment being, and containing, the very antipodes of a 
this, the audience could not by any possibility be spell bound; aud consequently 
it looked upon and listened tothe Arabian Prophet just as if he had been another 
Timoar the Tartar.—Mr. Neafie, one of the prominent candidates for 8 pee 
sh eara- 


‘ : . we > purel 
estness and vigour. This gentleman is net a bad representative of the purely 
7oers: 


on the stage, took the part of Mohammed, and carried it through with mu‘ 


physical schvol of acting, which is popular with a large number of theatre- 
He is well up in his part and closely attentive to it throughout ; he dresses ye 
and looks well, and knowing that powerful lungs are in high favour wi) a 
how large+y 
lineation of 
| intel- 


masses, he not unfrequencly draws considerable applause by showing 
he is gifted in that line, In the higher branches of his art, in nice de 
the shades of character, or in displaying the subtle workings of a powerfu 
lect, we cannot award him the same commendation. 
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The arrival of the Europa crowds out all other theatrical memorane 
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Notices of New orks. 


Tue ComicaL Creatures FROM WURTEMBERG. New York. 1851. 
putnam. One of the drollest and most popular sights in the recent 
great Exhibition—of which we now must speak as of a thing past—was 
s collection of stuffed animals contributed by the Preserver of objects 
of Natural History, attached to the Royal Museum of Stuttgart. The 
specimens were confined to cats, foxes, weasels, frogs, and what may 
be called the lower class of animals, and might have been considered 
almost below the dignity of the occasion. But they proved otherwise. 
ghey were so admirably preserved and so cleverly grouped, that their 
popularity was immense; and this pretty little square-shaped volume 
now commemorates them. The figures were copied by the Daguerreo- 
type, and adopted as wood-cuts, to illustrate a few pages of letter 
press, including the famous old German story of ‘“‘ Reynard the Fox.” 
The “comical creatures” ought to be attractive in their present form, 
for there is much artistic merit in this manner of their presentation. 


Tue GiruHoop or SHAKspeaRe’s Henorwes. By Mrs. Cowden 
Clarke. Ibid. Two more of these pretty tales are before us; and 
yithout cutting the leaves we venture to recommend them, because in 
several preceding ones the authoress, by her taste, her tact, and her 
talent, fairly won our approbation, although we were disposed rather 
to warn off intruders upon this sacred soil, and still protest as a gen- 
eral rule against this sort of working up old material. The present 
issue consists of ‘‘ Rosalind and Celia: the Friends,” and “ Juliet: 
the White Dove of Verona.” Curiosity at least will procure many 
readers. 


Genevra. Byan American Lady. Philadelphia. Peterson. There 
is a dash of Anne Radcliffe and an occasional tincture of Eugéne Sue in 
this romantic tale, the scene of which is mainly laid in Italy, in these 
our days. The narrator of the chief part of its contents, a German 
operatic prima donna, introduces herself to the reader as a poor degrad- 
ed beggar-girl in the streets of Vienna, and takes leave of him in her 
second bridal robes. The story moves on trippingly; attention does 
not flag; and though it would not be difficult to point out certain in- 
ongruities, exaggerations, and errors of style, we prefer giving the 
suthoress credit for steering clear of dulness, the besetting sin of young 
novelists. By the way, the ‘“‘ American Lady” ought to scold her pub- 
lisher for the folly ef describing her on the book-cover as ‘‘ one of the 
most promising writers of this country.” This puffatory system does 
more harm than good. 

A Guiwe To German Lirerature. By F. A. Woschzisker. Lon- 
don. Guillaume. Two duodecimo volumes comprising the choicest ex- 
tracts from the choicest authors, who have given Germany its lofty 
stand in the world of Letters. Prefixed to the respective selections are 
biographical and critical notices, in English, ably done and with appa- 
rent impartiality ; whilst a division of the whole into epochs renders it 
4“ brief survey of the formation and progress of the German language 
and literature.” Such a work must be eminently useful to students. 
As a specimen of typographical neatness it is worth the notice of pub- 


lishers. Is it not worth republishing here ? 
Hanv-Book or Lirerature AND THE Fine Arts. Compiled by 
G. Ripley and Bayard Taylor. New York, 1852. Putnam. Books 


inorease and multiply, (fearfully, some will say,) and the necessity of 
wndensing knowledge becomes obvious in corresponding degree. This 
(yclopsedia, in a thick duodecimo, is therefore a move in the right di- 
rection. It is alphabetically arranged, embellished with oecasional 
rood-cuts, and will, without doubt be found of much practical utility. 
SKETCHEs INnIRELAND. By W. Thackeray. Philadelphia. Peter- 
son. This work was published in London, if we mistake not, several 


Philadelphia. He has studied and habitually resides at Dusseldorf, 
with the well-known school of which place he is therefore in & measure 
identified. 

Differing in this respect from many first-class historical pictures 
which must be examined ere they can be appreciated, the merits of this 
one immediately strike the eye. You feel embued with its spirit, ani- 
mated by its impulse, and flushed with its excitement, ere you have 
breathing time to break it up into groups or to scan its details. This, 
however, we must attempt to do for the information of distant readers, 
who may take our word for it that if we fail in describing it, the fault 
is our own, and is not to be attributed to the subject, or the handling. 

The canvas on which Washington is seen crossing the Delaware may 
be about twenty feet long, by fifteen high. The foreground is nearly 
filled by the boat, in which the Chieftain leads his comrades to their 
daring and perilous enterprise. The river, blocked with masses 
of floating ice, is almost exclusively the substitute for landscape ; 
whilst in the background, gradually lessening in the distance, are 
troops and artillery, also embarked and threading their icy way. 
These, without drawing attention from the centre of interest, serve to 
tell the tale, as they complete the design. The time represented may 
be perhaps eight in the morning, for the sun is seen endeavouring to 
break through a partial covering of clouds. The passage of the Dela- 
ware, be it observed, was really effected long before the dawn of day; 
but Mr. Leutze’s variation from historica) truth is the affair of his 
countrymen—none of ours. The light, reflected from ice and snow, is 
generally distributed throughout ; nor are there any marked breadths 
of shadow. This mode of managing light and shade is probably more 
convenient for the artist’s purpose, if not productive of so much pictor - 
ial effect as the broader and bolder division.—The grouping of the 
figures is admirable. The main group consists of four, one of whom is 
Washington. He is standing up, with one foot planted upon the fore- 
most thwart, which by the way is the safest and most natural attitude 
for a landsman who would secure his footing. In one hand he holds a 
small spy-glass; with the other he gathers his cloak about him. His 
look is intently set upon the shore on which he is to land, as though 
expecting to see the enemy appear in sight. Asa likeness of the Father 
of his Country, we can only say that it is the only one we have ever 
seen, that has the slightest semblance of vitality. Common busts and 
statues and portraits—ay, and uncommon ones too, as they are con- 
sidered—have hitherto seemed to us as though they were reproductions 
one of the other, as though the painter had found his model in the 
sculptor’s studio, and the sculptor in the painter’s. Thanks, Mr. 
Leutze, that you have at last shown us a Washington who looks like a 
man of action, even although his sword hangs in the scabbard at his 
side, and all of life is concentrated in his gaze.—Behind, and rather at 
one side of the General, are seen the head and shoulders of Colonel 
Monroe, who is gathering-in the folds of the American ensign, whilst 
also looking earnestly in the same direction as his Chief. Seated, and 
leaning for the same purpose over the gunwale of the boat, is General 
Greene; whilst a stalwart countryman, with a head like Jefferson’s, 
aids in supporting the colour-staff, his stooping figure contrasting well 
with the other three, and completing the group.—Perhaps the artist 
intended that these particular accessories to the main figure of Wash- 
ington should convey an idea of the feelings then wide-spread through 

all ages and all grades: at least there is a remarkable combination, in 
the youthful and trustful face of Colonel Monroe, in the hard, thought- 
ful expression of the man who is said to resemble Jefferson, and in the 
somewhat vulgar but determined countenance of General Greene.—We 


But on turning from the English to the French repertoire, how easy 
does the definition become! We go to the works of the great Moliére, 
and there we find the principles of comedy practically taught, just as 
the musical student finds the precepts of counterpoint in the 
Sebastian Bach. The very first piece by which the Frenchman made 
an impression——Les Précieuses Ridicules—was & pungent exhibition of 
a folly prevalent at his time; and all those of his works which enj 
— reputation have this peculiarity, that some vice or weakness, which 
belonged to his own sociai atmosphere, was exposed with its practical 
results. This being done, and in a dramatic form as simple as possible, 
his task was done ; and the nearer he approached the standard of doing 
aeither more nor less than this, the more perfect was his work. Su- 
perfluous charaeters, and indeed everything that could distract the at- 
tention from the main purpose of his comedy, he sedulously avoided. 
Even his wildest works, which have been called five-act farces, show 
none of that morbid love of incoherent variety which is such a bane to 
the English drama. 
Moliére not only wrote himself, but he founded a school, which exists 
to the present day. Every year brings with it several comedies in 
which his principal of exhibiting a social vice, his unity of purpose, 
and the rigorous construction he adopted in his higher works, are all 
religiously observed. -Mercadet, a posthumous comedy by the late M. 
de Balzac, very recently produced at the Théatre du Gymnase, is the 
last specimen of the sort. Here the vice exhibited is that disposition 
to fraud which -< be found even in men of high social position, in an 
age distinguished by @ taste for speculation. The embodiment of this 
vice is a man whose infinite ingenuity is shown by the echemes with 
which he tames. indignant creditors; and no further variety is allowed 
than in the colouring given to the various personages who elicit his 
peculiarities. The plotis simple, but its development is marked by more 
yee? one important crisis ; and hence an excitement is frequently pro- 
uced. 
Mr. Charles Mathews, who took a benefit on Thursday, signalized the 
event by producing ar almost literal translat‘on of this important work, 
under the title of 4 Game of Speculation; in which he played the prin- 
cipal character, with infinite skill and address. If the inductive philo- 
sopher, to whom we have referred at the head of this article, be a real 
entity, we recommend him to take the earliest opportunity of visiting the 
Lyceum when this play is played. He will find a new standard of 
comedy rising before his eyes, and get rid of his former difficulty, b 
the conclusion that most of these same irreconcileable comedies, Thich 
perplexed him so much, were in fact not comedies at all, but pieces of 
the most various classes, having nothing in common but a common 
misnomer.—London Paper, 4th ult. 


—  — 


THE QUEEN IN THE MANUFACTURING DISTRICTS. 


We rarely fill our columns with long details of Court festivities and 
Royal progresses, for the reason that there is to some extent an un- 
avoidable sameness in them. Exception is, however, made in this case, 
because Liverpool and Manchester have peculiar interest in the eyes 
of many of our readers ; and moreover it is pleasant to see how deep- 
rooted is the loyalty of Englishmen, even in those districts which are 
sometimes represented as the stronghold of democratic principles. The 
following accounts are gleaned and abridged from a variety of papers. 


On Tuesday morning the 7th ult., at eight o’clock, her Majesty, the 
Prince, and the Royal family left Balmoral, on their return to the 
south. It was a miserably cold, bleak, wet morning, the rain pouring 
down in torrents; and, as a natural consequence, there were but ve 
few persons, and those from the immediate neighbourhood, in attend- 
ance to witness the departure of the Court. The Royal party pro- 
ceeded by Ballater, Aboyne, and Banchory, to the Stonehaven station 
of the Aberdeen Railway, where the Royal saloon carriage belonging 
to the London and North-Western Railway was in waiting for their 
conveyance to Edinburgh. The Royal party reached Stonehaven about 
half-past one, where luncheon was provided; and, after a stay of 
short time, the Royal train proceeded southward with two engines and 
escorted by several directors of the Aberdeen Railway. The Royal 
train proceeded at a very rapid rate along the line. On reaching For- 
far, where the Scottish Midland line commences, Mr. Stirling, of Ki 





might pursue this our fancy further, and hint of the Union possibly 
shadowed out in the apparent variety of the other sitters aud actors in 
the scene; but we lack space. It is sufficient to say that, of the former, 
three more are evidently pre-occupied with the future of their enter- 








years ago, but seems hitherto to have escaped the industrious researches 
of the re-publishers. It is a lively and humorous narrative, with lit- 

tle bits of satire and good sense, such as flow spontaneously from Thac- | 
keray’s pen. The illustrations by the author are worth a better style | 
of engraving. 
By Prefiaces | 
Our readers will remember | 





Tue Firreen Decisive BAatTries or THE WORLD. 
Creasy. sew York. 1851. Harpers. 


having seen several portions of this work, reprinted at intervals in | 


these columns—the best proof that we consider them worth the reading. 
The author properly remarks in his preface that few historical enquir- 
ers will agree in the selection of his material ; but it will generally be 
conceded that he has at least handled his material ably. His chosen 
list commences with Marathon and ends in Waterloo, and comprises the 
following, in order—the defeat of the Athenians at Syracuse, B.C. 413 
—the Battle of Arbela—that of the Metaurus—the victory of Armini- 
us over the Roman Legions noder Varus—the Battles of Chalons, Tours, 
and Hastings—Joan of Arc’s Victory at Orleans—the defeat of the Span- 
ish Armada—the Battles of Blenheim, and Pultowa—the American Vic- 
tory at Saratoga—and the Battle of Valmy. This book will find many 


prise, and the boatmen are properly intent upon their own more im- 
mediate conflict with the masses of ice around them. 

The execution of this finely conceived picture is in the main excel- 
lent. The colouring is sober and congenial. The drawing is generally, 
if not altogether, correct ; and without pausing to consider how much is 
the result of manual skill and how much depends upon the close obser- 
vance of ob‘ects, we must hastily notice a few proofs that Mr. Leutze 
well understands and ably practices his profession. What, for instance, 
| ca be more life-like and spirited than the air and action of the bow- 
| man, who with his boat-hook and foot is fending off two large lumps of 
| ice? What closer imitation of nature can there be, than in the hoar-frost 
| making its mark here and there, and most especially along the sides and 
| the gunwale of the boat? Do you not almost feel the wetness, where 
| it has been casually brushed off? Does not the water chill you ? 
| But perhaps the master’s mind is most clearly shown in the due sub- 
| ordination of parts to the whole. Itis not merely a portrait of Wash- 
| ington—nor is it the mere passage of an army across a stream encum- 

bered with ice—nor is it a mere clever winter piece. It is what it pre- 


| tends to be; and the variety of emotions to which it gives rise is the 


readers ; for, disapprove as the world may of international fighting, there best possible proof that its materials are most cunningly fused. Some 
sand always will be semething attractive in deeds of emprise and in who stand before it may be led to think of the hero’s indomitable nerve, 


daring genius. 





Lonpon Booxs Apvertisep —History of the War in Affghanistan. 
From the Unpublished Letters and Journals of Political and Military 
Officers employed in Affghanistan throughout the entire Period of 
British Connexion with that Country. By William Kaye. Written 
almost entirely from unpublished Letters and Journals of the most dis- | 
tinguished Military and Political Officers employed in Affghanistan, | 

oughout the momentous years of British connexion with that coun- | 
ty. Including the Unpublished Correspondence of Sir W. H. Mac- | 
apes Envoy Minister at the Court of Caubul. The Letters and Jour- | 
nals of Sir Alexander Burnes, Major Eldred Pottinger (Including his | 
Journal of the Siege of Hcrat), Captain Arthur Conolly (Including the | 
Journal of his Bokhara Captivity), Sir Jasper Nichols (Commander- | 
in-Chief of the Indian Army), The Correspondence of Generals Ephin- 
stone, Shelton, Pollock, Nott, Sale, Xc., together with The Letters , 
of Shah Soojah Arbar Khan, Futteh Jung, and Monshee Mohun Lal; 
all now First Published from the Original Manuscript.—Sir J. Richard. | 
Son's Boat Voyage through Rupert’s Land and along the Central Arctic | 
casts in Search of the Discovery Ships under Sir J. Franklin. 2 vols. | 
8vo Plates, Maps, Woodcuts.—Hippolytus and his Age. By the Che- | 
Valier C.C. J. Bunsen, D.C.L 2 Ygls post 8vo.—Sir Benj. C. Brodie’s 
Physiological Researches. Collected and republished from the Philo- 
Sphical Transactions 8vo.—A Naturalist’s Sojourn in Jamaica. By 
f H. Gosse, Esq. With coloured Plates Post 8vo —Wesley and Me- |, 
thodism, By Isaac Taylor. Author of Loyola and Jesuitism. Post | 
Yo. Portrait.—English Agriculture in 1850 and 1851. By James | 


aird, of Baldoon, Agricultural Commissioner to The Times. | 


he Life of John Sterling. By Thomas Carlyle In I vol. post 8vo. 


—The Passions of Animals. By Edward P. Thompson, Author of ‘*Note- 


Book of a Naturalist,” &c. In 1 vol. post 8yo. 
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Hine Arts. 


WASHINGTON CROSSING THE DELAWARE: BY LEUTZE. 


This long-expected work is now open for public exhibition at the Stuy- 
Vesant Institute, Broadway. It is inall respects a great work, worthy 
of the occasion which it commemorates, and worthy of the rising fame of 
pu artist, to whom many of his countrymen are looking with fond belief 
‘hat he will confer upon them such distinction in Painting as they have 
already acquired in Sculpture. Mr. Leutze is, we believe,a native of 








and some of the artist’s able hand—but we defy any one possessed of 
one grain of sensibility to look upon it, unmoved. 

And now, lest we be thought too partial, we must point out a fault 
or so; and the merit of the whole is so great, that the detraction will 
not tell much against it. How, then, is it with the Jeffersonian figure 
above-mentioned? His attitude is painful. He leans upon Colozel 
Monroe as though he would push him overboard, or if otherwise he 
would topple over himself. Surely there is confusion, or uncertainty, 
or error in this arrangement.—Again, nearer the stern, where the two 
men in blanket and buffalo robes respectively arrest and delight the 
eye, how is it with the lower limbs of the one who faces the spectators ? 
Does not some incorrectness in the drawing or foreshortening make 
him look like a dwarf with the head of a giant? Neither do we 
approve the violent action of the tenants of the second boat; nor the 
elephantine chest of the white horse therein; nor the smooth, clean- 
shaven look of the two men who ply their oars in their foreground. 

But these are trifles. This noble work stamps Mr. Leutze a man of 
decided genius ; of which fact we most strongly advise our readers to 
see and judge fur themselves. Of the daring determination, exempli- 
fied in ** Washington crossing the Delaware,” we think he has drawn 
such a picture as his country should be proud to own. 


—_—_—_—_— 


WHATIS A COMEDY? DE BALZAC’S LAST. 


; We have often wondered, what definition an inductive philosopher, 
, whose dramatic knowledge was confined to the English ré ertoire, 
‘could attach to the word ‘*comedy.” Would it signify a t rong of 
people assembled on a stage, with no other purpose but that of uttering 
_ bons mots ? would it signify a pleasing dramatic tale, imperfectly sug- 


gestive of the time and habits of a bygone period? would it signify a | 


| distorted exhibition of certain situations in modern domestic life, where 
all the serious personages talked cut-and-dried sentiment, and all the 
| wags talked nonsense? These several significations he might derive 
respectively from the Congrevian, the modern Elizabethan, and the 

Georgian schools But why are the productions belonging to all these 
, schools called ** comedies”? There must be something abnormal some- 

where. ‘* Comedy” seems @ mere idle word, designed to signify a non- 

tragedy. Thus, the waterman on the hackney-coach stand fancied he 
was so called simply because he was not a fireman. 


' 





pendavie, and two of the other directors of that company, relieved the 
directors of the Aberdeen line. 

Shortly after leaying this station a casualty befel one of the carri- 
ages in the rear, the axle having taken fire from the friction, owing to 
the rapidity at which the Royal train was proceeding. This was he. 
tunately observed at the very first, and a carriage was procured in its 
stead. After adelay of a quarter of an hour the train again proceeded 
on its Journey, no stoppage occurring till the Royal party reached 
Perth, where the directors of the Midland Junction line gave place to 
three of the directors of the Scottish Central, the Lord Provost of 
Perth, Provost Sawers of Stirling, and Mr. Ronald. At the Fair City 
a military guard of honour was turned out at the railway station; and 
a large assemblage of citizens was present, who conducted themselves 
with the greatest decorum. After waiting a few minutes the Royal 
train again sped on its way, leaving place after place far behind in 
second or two; and no stoppage was made till the Royal burgh of Stir- 
ling was reached. Here also a guard of honour was turned out to 
salute her Majesty, and a considerable crowd was collected. The Royal 
train, however, only delayed for a minute or two. 

_ The Royal train had hitherto had two engines belonging to the Scot- 
tish Central attached to it, that company working the lines travelled 
over from Stonehaven. Here, however, these were removed, and one 
of the largest and most powerful of the engines connected with the 
Edinburgh and Glasgow took their place. From this point everythin 
went smoothly along, the Royal party proceeded at a dashing rate, ti 
the train reached Broomhouse, about thirteen miles from Edinburgh, 
where, unfortunately, another casualty befel it. On reaching the 
— above named, a noise, as of a slight explosion, was heard, and a 

ense cloud of smoke was immediately seen rising from the engine, om 
veloping the carriage in the rear for a minute or two; and the train 
all at once came to a dead stand. Steps were immediately taken to 
ascertain the cause of the accident, when it was discovered that the 
feed-pipe, from the great pressure upon the engine, had given way. 
No time’was lost in communicating the circumstance to her Majesty, 
and informing her that no person was hurt, and that there was no 
cause for alarm. Intelligence of the event had been despatched alon 
the line, and the pilot engine, which had hitherto preceded the Roya 
train at ashort distance, was brought back. After the disabled engine 
got off the rail, the pilot engine was attached to the train in its stead. 

his involved a delay of three quarters of an hour, during which time 
her Majesty kept her place in the saloon carriage. She appeared not 
the least disconcerted, but good-humouredly reconciled herself to the 
inevitable stoppage. 

A train being due from Glasgow a short time after, signals were at 
once had recourse to, and other steps taken, to apprise those in charge 
of it of what had happened, and to prevent it coming unawares upon 
the Royal carriage. Earl Grey, in coming out of one of the carriages, 
on being made aware of the accident, slipped his foot, and received a 
slight sprain. 

All things having been put in proper train for proceeding, the Royal 
party again pursued their journey, and reached Edinburgh at five min- 
utes to eight o’clock—an hour and a half behind the time fixed 
upon. On alighting at the Queen’s station, at St. Margaret’s, her 
1) ajesty was received by the directors of the North British Railway, 

and by Mr Sheriff Gordon, Major-General Riddell, and J. A. Campbell, 
| Esq. The Royal party appeared in excellent health and spirits, evi- 
, dently much benefited by their sojourn in the North, and in no way fa- 
| tigued by the length of the journey. The Royal cortége having formed, 
| and the escort of dragoons taken up their position, the cavalcade pro- 
, ceeded at a smart pace in the direction of Holyrood, amidst the loyal 
congratulatio™s of the assembled multitude who lined the carri -way 
on either side. On reaching the palace, her Majesty was received by the 
Lord Provost and (in the absence of the Duke of Hamilton) by Mr. 
Rutherford, deputy-keeper of Holyrood Palace. The Royaldinner par- 
ty in the evening consisted of her Majesty, Prince Albert, Earl Grey, 
and the other members of the suite. 

On Wednesday morning, at half-past eight o'clock, her Majesty, 
Prince Albert and suite left Holyrood, proceeding by the Abbey- hill, 
Regent-road, and Prince-street to the Caledonian Railway terminus at 
the Lothian-roal. The line of streets along which the Royal cortege 
passed was filled with numbers of the citizens, who assembled to give a 
parting welcome to her Majesty on her departure for England. The 
streets were kept by the military and police. Over the entrance to the 
railway terminus, a fine canopy, beautifully decorated with heaths and 
evergreens, was erected. The Royal party left the station about nine 
| o’clock, amidst the cheering of the assembled thousands. The weather 
, Was very favourable. 
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The train arrived at Carlisle at 11-50 and was received with a Royal 

@alute from the castle. On the platform of the station, which was very 
elegantly decorated, were assembled the Ear] of Lonsdale, Lord-Lieu- 
tenant of the counties of Cumberland and Westmoreland; the Earl of 
Carlisle, G. Head, Esq., High Sheriff &c., The High Sheriff having 
presented a magnificent bouquet to her Majesty, and the address of the 
town-council having been read, the train proceeded on its way, the 
Queen not having alighted during her short stay. 
Her Majesty arrived at Lancaster, the capital of her Duchy, at a 
quarter to two o’clockin the afternoon. The “ good old town’”’ had been 
in a flutter of excitement ever since her Majesty’s intention had been 
intimated, and preparations on a considerable scale had been made for a 
fitting reception. 

The Castle of Lancaster, which forms the chief object in her Majes- 
ty’s visit, occupies a commanding position on a hill to the west of the 
town. The towers at present standing are the Dungeon Tower, Adri- 
an’s Tower, the Bell Tower, the Gateway Tower, and the large square 
central citadel, called the Lungess, to the summit of which her Majes- 
ty ascended. ° 

The reception which awaited her Majesty was very gratifying.— 
The route from the railway station to the Castle was lined with spec- 
tators, and barriers were erected to preserve strict decorum. The 
Royal party was met at the station by the High Sheriff, Thomas Per- 
cival Heywood, Esq., and by the Mayor of the borough, H. Gregson, 
— On the Queen’s arrival she entered the High Sheriff’s carriage, 
and, ago by the Mayor, senior Alderman (J. Dockray, Esq.,) and 
the Town-clerk, the Royal cortége proceeded up Meeting-house-lane, 
crossing at the top of Market-street, by Castle-hill, and passing three 
exceedingly neat triumphal arches composed of evergreens, and deco- 
rated with flags, &c. On the Castle Parade an immense platform was 
erected, on which were placed about 500 persons, whose vivas were ex- 
ceedingly loyal as the Royal party hove in sight. 

The Queen was conducted into the Shire-hall by the customary en- 
trance, passing through the Judges retiring room. On her entrance 
into the beautiful court-house, the whole company, which comprised 
the élite of the county, received her Majesty by bowing, according to 
an instruction to that effect. Her Majesty was accompanied by Prince 
= and the Royal children, the Earl of Carlisle, and the usual 
suite. 

Archdeacon Brooke, accompanied by E. G. Hornby, Esq., chairman 
of the Lancaster Sessions; —— Foster, Esq., chairman of the Salford 
Sessions; and T. B. Addison, Esq., chairman of the l’reston Sessions, 
were then introduced to her Majesty, when Mr. Brooke read the ad- 
dress of the county magistrates, to which her Majesty replied, but in 
so low a tone that what she said was not heard beyond the circle. The 
four gentlemen had then the honour of kissing hands. The Mayor, 
Alderman Dockray, and Town Clerk were then presented, and the bo- 
rough address was read by the latter. The Mayor and Alderman Dock- 
ray had the honour of kissing hands. The royal party then quitted 
the Hall, amidst the warm and hearty plaudits of the assemblage. 

Her Majesty afterwards ascended the Lungess Tower; and, after 
lunching, she returned to the station, and the train immediately pro- 
ceeded on its way to Rainhill, where it arrived at half-past four o'clock. 
The Royal party here alighted and proceeded to Croxteth Hall, the 
seat of the Earl of Sefton, arriving at twenty minutes past five o'clock. 
The weather was exceedingly fine, and large crowds, principally of 
the surrounding gentry, who had received special invitations, welcom- 
ed the Royal visitors on this their Sovereign’s first visit to Lancashire. 
Her Majesty’s noble host, the Earl of Sefton, conducted the Queen to 
the mansion, followed by Prince Albert and the Countess of Sefton. A 
select dinner party had the honour of her Majesty’s presence in the 
evening. 


Liverroot.—A letter dated Thursday eyening thus continues the 
narrative. 

There is nothing more gratifying than a Royal progress in fine wea- 
ther—uzothing more cheerless in wet—and such was that of to-day.— 
Last night was cne of the most brilliant it has ever been our lot to be- 
hold—to day one of the most dismal, the rain pouring in torrents 
throughout the uay. Last night Liverpool was indeed gay ; not a street 
was there in the Royal route which was not overburdened with stands, 
gy decorations, and colours. This morning some prepartions to do 

onour to her Majesty were still there, but all was dull and cheerless 
—flags dangled in the wet, the mottos and decorations on the stands 
were many of them washed away, and but few persons, even as late as 
two o'clock, were to be seen in the streets; and we doubt not that the 
few of the gentler sex who were abroad wished that at least their upper 
garments were only Bloomer length, whatever may have been their 
opinion of the other portion of the costume. 

Her Majesty and Royal party arrived from Croxteth Hall about half- 
past ten, and having been received by the High Sheriff of the county, 
and the Mayor and Corporation, at the West Derby road, were conduc- 
ted to the George’s landing-stage, where the members of the Dock Com- 
mittee were in readiness to receive her Majesty, within a circular tent 
erected by Mr. Benjamin Edgington. Addresses were presented to her 
Majesty, from the Chamber of Commerce and the Dock Committee, 
which were most graciously received. 

On the river, which, under other circumstances, would have been a 

most splendid sight, everything had been done that was possible to 
render the pageant worthy of the occasion; the river was lined with a 
double row of steamers and other vessels, gaily dressed out in the 
colours of all nations. The stands on both the Lancashire and Cheshire 
side of the river had been admirably prepared, but were in a great 
measure deserted, except at the most prominent points, where a forest 
of umbrellas met the view. At ten o’clock we took our station on board 
the Commodore, one of the three vessels, the Trafalgar and Albany 
being the others, placed at the disposal of the Dock Committee to ac- 
company the Royal steamer, which dropped down the river to its sta- 
tion off the George’s landing pier, whence her Majesty was to embark 
about half-past eleven o’clock. Almost immediately afterwards, the 
firing of a Royal salute announced the arrival of her Majesty ; and at 
twenty minutes to twelve the hoisting of the Royal standard on hoard 
the Fairy, and the cheering of the crowd, proclaimed that her Majesty 
hed embarked. The course around the river either on the Lan- 
eashire or Cheshire side was marked by little variety; wherever there 
were sufficient numbers assembled to raise a cheer, all was done that 
could, under the circumstances, be done, to give to her Majesty a 
fitting reception ; and at the Queen’s Dock the authorities had drawn 
out a large number of children connected with te Liverpool schools, 
to sing the National Anthem, which they endeavoured to do to the best 
of their infantile ability. About half-past twelve, her Majesty, who 
only proceeded to New Brighton, and thence to George’s Dock, landed 
at the latter place amidst the most cheerful demonstration we had 
heard during the day, of huzzaing. firing of gans, and ringing of bells. 
During the Royal progress. the Trafalgar, not easing her steam, as 
she was desired to do by the captain of the Commodore, ran her jib- 
boem into the mizen halyard of the latter vessel, abreast of the King’s 
Dock, and carried away her topgallant mast. Immediately upon her 
Majesty's arrival, she was conducted to the Town Hall, arriving about 
lo’clock. Her Majesty, with the Royal family, having entered the 
grand ball-room, which was very elegantly fitted up, an address was 
presented to her. ; 

The Queen, his Royal Highness Prince Albert, and the Royal Child- 
‘ren were then conducted to the balcony of the centre window of the 
ball-room, overlooking the area of the Exchange, in which a large 
number of persons were assembled, the windows surrounding it being 
filled with elegantly-dressed ladies. The Royal party were most cor- 
dially received, and cheers of the company for a long time rent the air. 
Upon her Majesty retiring from the balcony, she was conducted to the 
dining-room of the Mayor, where a very elegant luncheon was served 
to the Royal party. At ten minutes to three the Queen and Royal 
family were conducted to their carriage, and having visited St. George's 
Hall, departed from Liverpool about four o'clock, at which time the 
weather, for the first time, cleared up. 

Her Majesty was most cordially received throughout the whole of 

her progress. 


Mancuester. On leaving Liverpool, her Majesty proceeded by the 
old Liverpool and Manchester Railway to the Patricroft station, en 
route to Worsley Hall, the seat of the Earl of Ellesmere.—About a 
quarter past four o’clock the state barge in which her Majesty was to 
be conveyed from the station, along the canal to Worsley, and the at- 
tendant boat, the Eagie, came up, having left Worsley at four o'clock. 


The passengers were :-—The Duke of Wellington, the Countess of El- ; 


lesmere, the Esrl and Countess of Wilton, the Marquis and Marchio- 
ness of Westminster, the Countess of Derby, Lady Brackley, and Lady 
Alice and Lady Blanche Egerton, daughters of the Earl of Ellesmere. 
The Earl of Ellesmere and the Earl of Derby were not at the station, in 
consequence of indisposition, both suffering from attacks of gout, The 
appearance of the Duke of Wellington upon the station, with the 
Countess of Ellesmere leaning on his arm was the signal, for loud 


cheering by the persons assembled. No sooner was the gallant Duke 
recognised, than a gentleman with a stentorian voice cried out, ‘‘ Three 
cheers for the Duke of Wellington!’’ which was heartly responded to 
by the assemblage. About half-past four o’clock the Royal train came 
in sight, and immediately afterwards shot into the station, the band of 
the 28th striking up the National Anthem. On the Royal party alight- 
ing from the carriage, the Queen shook hands with the Countess of El- 
lesmere, the Duke of Wellington, and several others of the reception 
party, as also did Prince Albert. The Royal party were then conduct- 
ed across the stage to the opposite side of the line, and at once proceed- 
ed down the corridor (a temporary construction very tastefully fitted 
up) leading to the embarkation stage, where the royal barge, which 
had brought the Countess of Ellesmere, the Duke of Wellington, and 
the other members of the distinguished party, from Worsley, was wait- 
ing to receive her Majesty. Owing to the continued fall of rain, and 
the cold humidity of the atmosphere, a speedy embarkation was made, 
amidst loud cheers from large numbers, who, despite the rain, had as- 


| sembled to welcome their Sovereign. Everything being in readiness, 


hauling ropes for two horses, each with its postilion in livery, and with 
boys to run atthe horses’ heads were attached to the barge, and the sig- 
nal being given to start, the royal barge, in command of Captain Rans- 
ford, proceeded on its way to Worsley, followed by the tender barge, 
the Eagle, drawn in the same way, and Mr. Loch’s barge for the ser- 
vants, amidst renewed cheering. Along the right hand side of the 
towing-path of the canal, opposite to Messrs. Nasmyth’s foundry, the 
boats of the Manchester Regatta club were lying at equal distances, of 
about twenty yards from each other, to welcome her Majesty. As the 
royal barge passed the boats, each crew saluted her Majesty—a cour- 
tesy which was most graciously acknowledged by the Queen and Prince 
Albert, who had come to the bow of the barge to inspect the boats as 
they passed along. The arrangements for the reception of her Majesty 
and her safe transit to Worsley from this point were of the most com- 
plete description. * * * * In the course of the evening the rain 
ceased, but the clouds, or rather the one thick cloud that overspread 
the whole atmosphere was still dark and threatening, and the streets 
of Manchester were as wet and sloppy as the trampling of :my- 
riads of feet could make them. Still the appearance of the .own 
was gay and animated in the extreme. The principal streets were in 
one blaze of light; crowns and stars in gas and oil, and in all varieties 
of coloured lamps, were blazing at every corner; and the light they 
reflected seemed to mark the murkiness of the atmosphere, the reflec- 
tion, falling as it did upon flags and streamers that waved from every 
window, rendering the scene in a high degree animated and exciting ; 
and it must be added there was no lack of spectators to admire it. The 
ordinary population of the town might well have sufficed to crowd the 
streets, but, in addition to these, the surrounding towns, that in any 
other district would be considered great centres of population, but 
which in Lancashire are looked on as little better than country villages, 
had each during the day poured in their contribution to the general 
throng ; and the Bury, Bolton, Macclesfield, Preston, Wigan, and other 
trains had all been crammed to excess, All this enormous tide of tra- 
vellers was poured into the principal streets, and gathered chiefly about 
the principal arches, which were all blazing with their illuminated 
crowns, or gay with their profusion of streamers. At these points pro- 
gress was all but impossible, but the human stream overflowed into all 
the adjoining streets, and that neighbourhood was remote indeed where 
& passenger could ge with comfort and without interruption. The 
throng continued slowly swaying to and fro till long after midnight. 
With regard to the preparations made for the Royal reception, Man- 
chester excelled Liverpool. In the matter of buildings, probably from 
the feeling that the town is deficient in imposing public buildings, efforts 
were made to compensate for this defect in some degree by the erection 
of structures which, slight and unsubstantial as they are in reality, 
present a striking and imposing appearance. Of these, the most re- 
markable were those erected at the entrance into the borough of Sal- 
ford from Worsley, that on the Victoria-bridge at the entrance to the 
borough of Manchester, one,near the Exchange, and one in St. Ann’s- 
square. These were the chief, but there were smaller ones scattered 
all over the town, every one of course the pride of its own neighbour- 
hood, and made as gay as the most lavish profusion of fiags could make 
them. Then the flags were shown from every window. In Mosley- 
street, Market-street, St. Anne’s-square, and some other of the prin- 
cipal points through which the Royal procession was to pass, the build- 
ings could scarcely be discerned for the decorations with which they 





were covered, and on which the gay and varied manufactures for which 
Manchester is celebrated were lavished. Then the stands, which 
might in some instances be more properly described as continuous bal- 
conies along the fronts of the houses than as isolated positions for the 
accommodation of spectators. But, besides these, there were large and 
handsome stands erected at every available point, wherever there was 
an open space of ground, and above all, whenever that space occurred 
on a rising ground were the Royal procession was expected to proceed 
at an accelerated pace, there was a stand erected, covered and decorated, 
open or close, according to the taste of the erector, or the charge made 
for accommodation, but all of them having hung out in front of them a 
printed card stating that the erection had been examined by a profes- 
sional engineer, and found to be substantial, and sufficient for the 
weight intended to be placed upon them. 

The borough of Salford, which, though scarcely seperated from Man- 
chester by the Irwell, yet guards with jealous care its independent 
dignity and privileges, whose Mayor had exclusive charge of her Ma- 
jesty while passing through his boundaries, had determined to imitate 
the example set them by Liverpool, and barricaded their streets 
throughout. The Manchester corporation adopted a different example, 
whether because they thought this trenched too much upon the liberty 
of the subject, or whether they would adopt no part of their rival’s 
proceedings, but the streets were left perfectly open, except where bar- 
ricades were erected at the ends of the cross streets that opened into 
the line of procession to prevent all access to carts or carriages comin 
from these quarters. The streets were guarded only by policemen, an 
it must be added that the self-control of the people, and their determi- 
nation to conform to the regulations, rendered even these services com- 
paratively unnecessary. 

The night, as already intimated, set in dry, but gloomy and lower- 
ing, as if the rain waited only for morning to renew its onset. At six 
o’clock those who were astir—and there were many such—were grati- 
fied to observe that it was still dry, and that the clouds, though they 
still retained their place, were not of such a murky character. As 
morning broke appearances still further brightened. The thick dim 
atmosphere peeled off in light circling clouds, and the beauteous blue, 
all the more welcome from the previous murkiness, was once more seen 
in thesky. Only once in the course of the morning were these fair 
promises threatened to be overcast; black clouds were again seen in 
the horizon between eight and nine o’clock, and men’s minds grew ner- 
vous from apprehending a repetition of the Liverpool weather, but 
these speedily passed off, the sun shone out more brightly than ever, 
and the day was one fitted for the splendid pageant which was to be 
enacted. 

In coming to Manchester from Worsley Hall the Queen must needs 
pass through Salford, and Salford was by no means willing to give up 
to her more populous and influential neighbour the honor of first re- 
ceiving her Majesty. The Mayor and Corporation determined to show 
their loyalty on her Majesty’s passing, and to present a dutiful ad- 
dress. The scene chosen for this ceremony was fixed to be the Peel 
Park, one of those “ lungs” for which these overgrown and densely po- 
pulous towns are indebted to the liberality of their wealthier townsmen, 
aided by a generous donation of £1,000 from Sir Robert Peel, and in 
gratitude for whose princely munificence this park—one of the three 
provided for the district, and whose locality happens to be within the 
borough of Salford—bears his honoured name. The park is compara- 
tively of small extent, but it is finely diversified, being considerably 
undulating as it slopes down to the river Irwell, which forms its east- 
ern boundary. The pavilion, which had been erected for the accomo- 
dation of the corporation and their friends, was at the bottom of the 
park, and at a little distance in the meadow was presented a scene 
such as her Majesty had certainly never before witnessed. One of the 

great moral features of Manchester—of the manufacturing districts gen- 
erally—is the extent to which the Sunday School system is carried—a 
system which, whatever may be its unavoidable imperfections in edu- 
cating the young, has yet been, as is admitted on all hands, the means 
of educating thousands who would otherwise have grown up in utter 
and deplorable ignorance. The Sunday School system was early in- 
trodaced into Manchester, and it still flourishes in unabated vigour. 
It was conceived that no scene could be more touching to her Majesty’s 





heart than a living example of the extent to which it is carried by 


| drawing up the whole Sunday School children of Salford and Manches- 


ter within the park, and thus allowing her to see the numbers who are 
receiving religious instruction. As it was determined, so it was car- 
ried out. The Sunday Schools of all denominations were invited—no 
sect was excluded on any ground whatever—and accomodation was 


SS 
who were placed on 
above row, and the 


provided for between 70,000 and 80,000 children, 
latforms so arranged that the children stood row 
= _ - more ee than the back. 

The children were drawn up on different sides of ¢ i 
her Majesty was to pass out of the park after at ¥ * ey se 
address ; and it was arranged that they should all join in singin the 
national anthem, not as it is usually sung, because some fear was a ‘ 
prehended that the Roman Catholics would take offence at the - 

“ Confound their politics, 
Frustrate their peer 4 tricks,”’ 
though it is due to the Roman Catholics to say that they expressed n 
objection to the stanza, as, indeed, they never dreamed of eing Aan 
founded with Victoria’s ‘‘enemies.” The fear was entertained for 
them, however, and accordingly the only stanza pretending to anythin 
like vigour in the anthem was struck out, and the following nombe 
pamby lines—which to be sure, have the merit of rendering the whole 
— consistently milk and water throughout—were put in its 
ace :— 
P “ Crown'd by a nation’s love, 
Guarded by Heaven above, 
Long live the Queen! 
Long may each voice exclaim, 
Wide as Britannia’s fame, 
Long live Victoria’s name. 
God bless the Queen!” 


There were several thousand other spectators scattered up and down 
in the park, platforms being erected at all the commanding points. The 
pavilion, so called by courtesy, in which the corporation were assem. 
bled, accomodate? about 1,200 persons, and here were assembled, among 
others, the Bishop of Manchester and Archdeacon Rushton, Mr. Brother- 
ton, M.P., Mr. W. Brown, M.P., Colonel Clowes, Rev. Hugh Stowell 
and a great number of ladies. : 
The Queen left Worsley Hall about half-past ten o’clock, preceded 
by the High Sheriff and attended by the members of her suite, the Duke 
of Wellington, the Duke of Norfolk, the Marquis of Westminster, the 
Earl of Ellesmere (who had happily recovered so far from his recent 
indisposition as to attend his Royal guest on this occasion), Lady Elles- 
mere, &c. The cortége was proseded by the High Sheriff, and was met 
at the boundaries of the borough by the Mayor of Salford in his car- 
riage. The royal carriage was surrounded by a detachment of the 
Lancers, who preceded her Majesty in her progress through this the 
least populous portion of the borough—though even here some thou- 
sands were assembled, giving some indication of the dense masses that 
were awaiting her arrival further down. About ten minutes past ele- 
ven her Majesty entered the park, and proceeded slowly down the 
slopes to the pavilion, where the Mayor had by this time taken hig 

lace at the head of his brethren in the Council, and being introduced 
by Earl Grey, who had to get out of his carriage for the purpose, he 
read the address to her Majesty. Another address was presented to 
Prince Albert without being read. No formal answer was given to 
either of the documents, but the Queen received them most graciously, 
and addressed a few words of acknowledgment to the mayor, who had 
the honour of kissing hands. 

The Royal visitors having returned to their carriages by the new 
portico of the Exchange, the cortége proceeded through St. Ann’s- 
square, St. Ann’s-street, Deansgate, Bridge-street, and re-entered the 
borough of Salford. The procession then proceeded out of the park, 
and in doing so passed through the open space between the long lines 
of Sunday-school children. Immediately on the royal carriage enter- 
ing this part of the ground, the children commenced the version of 
‘** God save the Queen” already referred to, and her Majesty, who seem- 
ed much struck with the magnificent spectacle, halted her carriage in 
the centre of them, and, with Prince Albert, stood up in the carriage 
to survey the brilliant scene. She then drove slowly on, and in a short 
time had left the park, and was on her way to Manchester. 

Within a few minutes of twelve o'clock the royal corlége passed the 
boundaries of Salford by crossing the river irwell, and was in the 
borough of Manchester. The line of carriages was precisely the same 
as when it left Peel-park, with the exception that the carriage of the 
Mayor of Salford did not cross the bridge. Her Majesty’s carriage had 
no sooner emerged from the cover or arch than the most deafening 
cheers rose from a vast number of spectators whe were congregated up- 
on a huge covered platform by the side of the way, and a line of spec- 
tators, which was exceedingly thick at that point, and from thence to 
the Exchange. Her Majesty seemed deeply moved by the enthusiasm 
of the reception and the brilliancy of the sight which met her eye. 
Balconies were erected at considerable heights from first floor wia- 
dows, every window above had its spectators, and the line c houses 
was nearly hidden from view by the flags which were suspeniei from 
every point upon which a staff could be placed. The mayor and copor- 
ation, robed, where here to receive her Majesty, and the former was 
presented by Earl Grey, who alighted and accompanied his worship 
to the carriage. His worship presented her Majesty with a superb 
bouquet of choice flowers, which ker Majesty was graciously pleased to 
accept. His worship then proceeded to his carriage, and, getting into 
it, drove off, preceding her Majesty. 

As the royal cortége passed along Market-street the sight which met 
the eye on all sides was indeed imposing. Flags, decorations, and de- 
vices of the richest character served to form a vista which rendered 
this, the handsomest street in Manchester, a spectacle worthy to be 
looked upon; and the exuberant loyalty of the thousands who filled the 
balconies, windows, and footpaths was most heartily evinced. When 
the cortége reached High-street end, where the crowd was very great, 
a tremendous burst of cheering greeted the Sovereign. In Shudehill 
again the demonstration of loyaly and affection were most hearty, a3 
also at the New-cross, where the congregation of spectators was 
immense. Passing from New-cross into Oldham-street, where the tri- 
umphal arch erected appeared to attract the Royal attention, the peo- 
ple again caught up the cheering, which was continned along the street 
without intermission until the Royal party reached Piccadilly. As the 
cortége passed along that part of the route the occupants of the bal- 
conies and platforms there rose en masse, and the waving of handker- 
chiefs, hats, and other signs of loyal attachment must have been very 
gratifying to the Queen and Prince. - . “4 . 

Emerging from Parker-street, the royal cortége turned the sharpcor- 
ner at the head of Mosley-street. The turn, sharp as it was, was easily 
made; the cordon fixed before the corner of the Royal Hotel and the 
Infirmary railings rendered disorder or confusion impossible. Uf its 
kind, the Mesley-street view was singular and interesting. The centre 
of Manchester’s staple trade, it presents on ordinary occasions a some- 
what sombre appearance. But such was not the case as her Majesty 
saw it yesterday. Its long dull vista of dark brick, or dirty white, was 
completely transformed. The magnificent banners floating in all di 
rections, with the gaily devised and decorated balconies, all well filled, 
helped to raise, in the minds of many who looked along it, a striking 
resemblance of one of the avenues of the Hyde park Exhibition. 48 
the royal party advanced along its even surface, the cheering 4” 
plaudits were renewed from point to point, like some great battle cty 
carried along the ranks. The expressions of loyalty and affection whic 
greeted the Royal ears on all sides from such vast masses of people must 
have thrilled the Royal heart. With all the cheering and boister 
ous outburst of feeling, the general demeanour was that of calmness 
and composure. The sensible manner in which all kept their places 
was as gratifying a spectacle as anything visible yesterday. The — 
ume of applause increased audibly at each crossing from the ras? 
platforms which guarded these several outlets. 1 

In this manner the cortege proceeded along the route we have “ 
ready published, receiving the enthusiastic greetings of the congreg* 
ted thousands, and amid every demonstration of applause. To gic’ 
describe the particulars of the progress would be merely to repeat ¥ “ 
has been given before. It is sufficient to say that the note of cre 
tion taken up from the Queen's entrance into the bounds of Salter 
ceased not nor wavered till the cortége halted at the doors of the Ex 
change. : oy 

The Exchange Hall of Manchester was crowded to excess with one 
liant assemblage. Among those present were—the Lord Bishop of ten 
diocese; Dr. Herbert; the Dean of Manchester; Mr. Bright, _ 
for the borough ; Mr. Brotherton, M.P.; Mr. Hindley, M P. ; Mr. I oo 
ry. M.P.; Mr. Heywood, M.P.; Mr. Heald, M.P.; Mr. Wilson Parr 
M.P.; Sir Benjamin Heywood; Mr. Bazley, President of the — 
of Commerce, and several other influential gentlemen in the distr 
while the presence of a great number of ladies aided avimation ‘te 
brilliancy to the scene. The Earl of Ellesmere had seats gg 
bim and his party, and shortly before the arrival of her = hip. 
the Duke of Wellington and Lady Ellesmere, followed by his — laces 
Ladies Blanche and Alice Egerton, &c., entered, and took their crest 
near the upper end of the room. The appearance of the Duke oe 
an immense sensation in the assembly—all rose from their ear 
advanced up the hall, and a buzz of applause ran through the 
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Scarcely less sensation, though from a different cause, was created 
by the entrance of the members of the Manchester Corporation. Our 
readers are aware that for some weeks past the borough has been agi- 
tated by the great “robe” question, the point of which lay in this— 
whether the Corporation should appear in municipal robes on the occa- 
sion of her Majesty’s visit, or should attend in plaindresses. The cor- 

ration is one of recent creation. The councillors have no mace, 
aword, or hallowed symbol of municipal dignity. The members never 
had appeared in municipal robes, but it was thought by many of them 
that the present was a fitting occasion for donning civic habiliments 
This was stoutly resisted by a majority of the council, and for some 
time the decision of the question remained in suspense, all Manchester 
taking an interest in the result. The decision can hardly be said to 
be creditable to either party. Neither would give way, and the con- 
sequence was on their appearing to day the four refractory councillors 
were dressed in plain evening costume, while all the others had donned 
the robes, the aldermen in scarlet, the councillors in blue As they 
advanced up the room, a general titter was heard among the company 
at this solution of the civic knot. 

But very soon all other feelings were suspended by the cheers of the 
crowd outside, which told that her Majesty was now approaching the 
building. About twelve o’clock the Earl of Carlisle, the Earl Gran- 
ville, the Duke of Norfolk, the Marquis of Westminster, and the offi- 
cers of the regiments cn duty on the occasion, advanced up the hall. 
They were followed in about halfan hour by her Majesty and Prince, 
Albert, followed by her suite, and ushered toa seat by the Mayor in 
his full robes of office, while the whole company, led by a choral band 
stationed in the gallery, joined heartily in singing the national an- 
them. 

There was some attempt at courtly state in this ceremony at the Ex- 
change. The Queen was surrounded, not only as on former occcasions 
by her Consort and children, and attended by her Secretary; but the 
great officers of state were also present to grace thesolemnity. In this 
manufacturing capital of Lancashire, her Majesty’s Chancellor of the 
Duchy was also in attendance. Stationed near the throne were the 
Hereditary Earl Marshal and the Lord High Steward; Lady Canning 
and the Hon. Miss Byng, as lady and maid-in-waiting, who took their 
places behind her Majesty. 

Silence being restored, Earl Grey introduced Mr. Potter, the Mayor, 
and Mr. Armstrong, the Recorder, who advanced to the steps of the 
throne, when the Recorder read the Addres. 

The Address, which was ina rich and highly embossed cover, was 
then handed to the Queen by the Mayor, who graciously received it 
from him, gave it into the hands of Earl Grey, at the same time receiv- 
ing from that nobleman the following reply, which she read with a 
loud and clear voice :— 

Mr. Mayor and Gentlemen,—I have much pleasure in receiving the address 


ou have presented to me; and I thank you for the warm loyalty and attachment 
it expresses, 


I rejoice to have been enabled to visit your borough—the capital of one of the 
most important branches of industry carried on in my dominions ; and I have 
derived the highest gratification from the favourable account you are enabled to 

ive me of the condition of my people, with which, in this large manufacturing 
Sistrict, you must be intimately acquainted. 

I feel deeply grateful to Providence for the prosperity you describe, and earn- 
estly solicitous for the blessings we enjoy. 

The Mayor, Alderman Neeld, and Alderman Shuttleworth, the 
mover and seconders of the address, were then severally introduced by 
Earl Grey and had the honour of kissing hands. The Mayor was again 
introduced, and kneeling, the Queen received a sword from Colonel 
Gordon, touched his shoulder, and he rose up Sir John Potter—an 
honour which must naturally be more enhanced to him from the fact 
of its being so publicly conferred upon him in the presence of his fellow- 
townsmen. An address wa; then handed (but not read) to his Royal 
Highness Prince Albert, who graciously received it. These ceremonies 
over, the Queen, his Royal Highness, and the Royal children, attended 
as before by the members of her Court, left the throne, and proceeded 
down the centre of the hall amidst the cheers of the assembly, which 
now broke forth unrestrained and continued loud and long after she 
had taken her departure. 

Her Majesty and the Royal party quitted the town of Manchester at 
a few minutes after one o'clock, en route for Worsley, and thus has 
ended the /féte which has for so many weeks been looked forward to 
with anxiety as well as pleasure. It is estimated that the population 
of the two boroughs was at Teast trebled to-day, and that 800,000 
strangers at least were there on this occasion. There were at least 
100,000 in Peel-park whilst her Majesty was present. 


On Saturday, the 11th ult., the Royal party proceeded from Worsley 
Hall to Windsor Castle, by the North Western Railway. 





SrranGe Strory.—We find the following in the Gazette des Tribu- 
naux :—* In 1814 Lord W—— was colonel of an English regiment, and 
joined the allied army which invaded France. Shortly before his de- 
parture from Dover, where he was in garrison, the colonel married a 
rich heiress, but he left her with her family whilst he went to encoun- 
ter the risk of combats. The campaign of France being terminated, 
nothing further was heard of the colonel; it was known, however, that 
his regiment had been almost entirely destroyed in a combat with the 
French in the south of France, but his death not having been regular- 
ly proved, some law proceedings took place between the different mem- 
bers of his family respecting property to a very large amount. These 
proceedings, which are not yet terminated, will, no doubt, receive a 
solution from the following singular circumstances :—Some time ago 
an old soldier, M. R , residing in the environs of Marseilles, came 
to Paris on family affairs, and took up his residence in an hotel in the 
quarter of the Chaussée d’Antin. Having run short of money, he beg- 
ged the hotel-keeper, M.D-—, to advance him 100f., and as a guar- 
antee he left him provisionally a superb gold watch, ornamented with 
diamonds, and on the back of which was the miniature of a lady, with 
the initials ‘“‘E. W——.” M. R.——told the hotel-keeper that in a 
combat, in 1814, in the south of France, he had wounded and taken 

risoner an English colonel ; that the colonel dying almost immed- 
lately after of his wounds, his watch had remained in his hands. He 
recommended M. D——to take particular care of the watch, and he 
went away, some daysago, announcing that he would soon send by the 
messageries the sum lent, and demand restitution of the wateh. Two 
days back there was such a numerous gathering of travellers in the 
hotel of M. D——, that he was obliged to give up his own room to an 
Englishman. On seeing the watch hanging over the chimney the En- 
glishman uttered a cry of surprise, pe examined it closely. From 
the miniature on the back, and the replies of the hotel-keeper to his 
questions, he recognised it as the property of his brother, Colonel W 
——. With an obstinacy a English, the Englishman would 
not give up the watch, and offered to pay 100,000f. for it if required, 
for it was, with the testimony of R——, the proof of the decease of his 
brother, and the termination of the law proceedings, which had been 
pending 30 years; but in the absence of the proprietor of the watch, 
the hotel keeper could not dispose of it. To satisfy however, the ob- 
stinacy of the Englishman he called in the commissary of police, who 
consented to take it as a deposit. The same day the Englishman set 
out for Marseilles to seek for Mr. R——.” 





Key ro Dr. WHEWELL’s Verses.—Last Saturday’s 4/bion contain- 
ed four quaint looking lines, said to have been sent by Dr. Whewell to 
@ lady who requested his autograph er cypher. The explanation is as 
follows : 

You sigh for my cypher, but I sigh for thee; 
Then sigh for no cypher, but ah! sigh for me. 
Let not my sigh for a cypher go; 

Give back sigh for sigh, for I love thee so. 





Tue Guiascow Starve or rue QueeN.—We mentioned in our las} 
that Sir James Anderson, the Lord Provost of Glasgow, had waited on 
Prince Albert at Holyrood Palace, with the view of inducing his Royal 
Highness to name the sculptor that should be selected to execute the 
Statue of the Queen which it is proposed to erect in Glasgow, in com- 
memoration of her Majesty’s visit to that city. His Royal Highness, 
we understand, received the Lord Provost of Glasgow in the most 
affable manner, but declined to undertake the responsibility of select- 
ing a sculptor for the execution of the statue—thereby, as we humbly 
think, showing a good taste somewhat awanting in those who made the 
request.— Scotsman. 

Sr. Lecer Sraristics.—It is curious to observe that in the list of 
the winners of the Great St. Leger Stakes, from 1776, the year of its 
institution, to the present time, a period of 66 years, only 14 fillies havo 
Won this celebrated race. Another singular matter is the colour of 
the winning horses, which stand thus :—1 black, 2 grays, 11 browas, 
15 chestnuts, and 47 bays; ; 





THe Baroness Von Becx.—Mr. Bentley has just published a pamph- 
let, entitled ‘A Refutation of the Charge of Imposition and Frand re- 
cently made at the Police Court of Birmingham, t the Baroness 
von Beck, based upon authentic documentary evidence, collected by 
Constant Derra de Moroda.” A narrative of the circumstances under 
which the lady was arrested is given by M. de Moroda, who strongly 
contends that she was innocent of the charges made against her. He 
complains that the seizure of her papers by the accusers of the Baroness 
has removed the most important means of proving her innocence, but 


he adds that some weighty documentary evidence remains which will | 


convince every impartial reader that she was noimpostor. The narra- 
tive concludes by stating that the originals of all the documents printed 
in the pamphlet have been deposited with Mr. Bentley. The first doc- 
ument is a declaration of Von Kaszonyi, who was in Mr. Tyndal’s house 
on the evening of the arrest. He makes it as ‘‘ a tribute to truth,” and 
he states, that, being a lieutenant in the Hungarian army in 1848, and 
adjutant to Major Ladislaus von Ujhazy, he knew that the deceased 
was Baroness von Beck, and that she was employed, as such, by the 
Hungarian chiefs The second document is a letter, dated Hamburg, 
March, 1850, from Count Paul Esterhazy, addressed to the Baroness 
von Beck, which is followed by several from Sabbas von Vukovics, 
M.nister of Justice in the Hungarian Government ; from Thade Ldzek- 
owski, colonel of the Polish Legion in Hungary; from Wolfgang von 
Kemery, colonel in the Hungarian army; and others, including one 
from Dr. Glick to Mr. Bentley. Other documents follow regarding 
M. de Moroda himself, the object of which is to vindicate his character, 
and to prove that he has not been abandoned, as alleged, by his family. 
On the whole, the documents here published appear to be conclusive 
upon most of the points at issue ; but whether that be so or not, we are 
sure that those who feel an interest in this singular case, will remain 
imperfectly informed if they overlook the facts and statements contain- 
ed in the publication just issued by Mr. Bentley. 





Thess. 
PROBLEM No. 152, sy J. R. 
BLACK. 





WY, 


Z, ZZ 














WHITE, 
White to play and Checkmate in four moves. 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM No, 151. 


Waite. Black. 
1 Rto Kt6. K toR2, 
2 PtoR6. K to R. 
3 Rto K 6. K to Kt (best.) 
4RtoK BG. & to & (lest. 
5 Rto BB. K toR2. 
6 RtoK8 K moves, 
7RtoK7. | K moves. 
8 R eheckmates. 





OR LIVERPOOL,.—UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMSHIP PACIFIC, Cartain 
Ezra Nye.—This Steamship will — with the Mails for Europe positively on 
Saturday, November the 2th, at 12 o’clock, M., from her berth at the fuot of Canal street. 
No berth secured until paid for. 
All letters and papers must pase thrcugh the Post Office 
for freight or passage, having unequalled accommodations for elegance or comfort. 
Apply to EDWARD K. COLLINS, 56 Wall street 
The Steamer BALTIO will sucesed the PACIFIC, and sail on the 22nd November . 








ELEGANTLY ILLUSTRATED WORKS. 
D. APPLETON & CO, 200 BROADWAY, 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED, 


HRISTMAS WITH THE POETS. A Collection of Songs, Carols, and Descriptive 
+ Verses relating to the Festival of Christmas from the Anglo-Norman to the present 
Time. Embellished with Fifty Tinted Ilustrations, By Birket Foster, Aud with Initial 
ur, and other Ornaments. One Volume Royal Octavo. Price $7 50; Morocco 

Uxtra, S10. 

This is without exception one of the most beautiful volumes ever issued from the Press. 
The typography and paper have never been surpassed. The embellishments consist of ex- 
quisite tinted Engravings, illustrative of passages relating to Christmas and kindred sub- 
= from the Poets; they are perfect gems, and have rarely been equalled in Artistic 

erit. 

LYRICS OF THE HEART, with other Poems. By Alaric A. Watts. With Forty.one 
Exquisite Engravings on Steel. One volume Octavo. © Cloth $5; Mor. Extra, $7 50. 

No volume of Poems has ever been offered to the Public displaying in its appearance 
much taste, and elegance, and richness, as these delightful Lyrics. “The Enugravings ore 
executed in the highest style of the Art, from the designs of the best modern Painters. 

MRS JAMIESON’S COURT OF CHARLES II. Memoirs of the Beauties of the Court 
of Charles the Second, with their Portraits, after Sir Peter Lely and other Eminent Painters. 
Illustrating the Diaries of Pepys, Evelyn, Clarendon, and oth-r Contemporary Writers, 
By Mrs. Jamieson. Twenty one Finely Engraved Plates. One Volume Imperial Octavo. 
Morocco Extra Elegant. $10. 

Mrs, Jamieson’s Biographies of the Court of Charles the Second, are now for the firet 
time introduced to the American Public in an elegant form. The Portraits in the present 
volnme are beautifully engraved in the finest siyle cf the urt. 


NEARLY READY, 

WOMEN OF EARLY CHRISTIANITY. A Series of very beautifully engraved illus- 
trations of eminently Pious Women of the Earlier Ages of Christianiiy, with Descriptions 
7 several American Clergymen. 1 vol. imperial 8ve. to match ‘“* Women of the Old and 

ew Testament,” “ Our Saviour with Apostles,” &c. 1 vol. imperial 8vo. handsomely bound, 
$7. morocco extra bevelled, $:0; do. colored, $15; ard other extra styles of binding. 

THE LAND OF BONDAGE; its Ancient Monuments aad Present Condition. Bein 


the Journal of a Tourin Egypt. By J. M. Wainwright, D.D. Mlustrated with several 
steel Engravings. 1 vol. 8vo. elegant y bound. 





G. P. PUTNAM PUBLISHED THIS WEEK 
ON THURSDAY, 


HAND-BOOK OF UNIVERSAL BIOGRAPHY, being the second volu Jt- 
A NAM’S HOME CYCLOPEDIA. 1 vol. large 12mo. Muslin $2, os 


This work is founded on Maunder’s excellent work, the compiler having endeavoured to 





preserve the compxctness, while he hus improved upon the fidelity and comp ehensivness 
of his original.—He has re-written most of the ar ticles, either to enlarge or condense them ; 
and has added a vast number of names, especially of American men o eminence, and those 
who have died since former works were prepared. In all cases he has consulted the most 
reliable authorities, and given as much anthentic information under each head as could be 
condensed into the allotted space. 


*,* The third volume on the Useful Arts will be published next week. 
ON SATURDAY, 


THE HOME-BOOK OF THE PICTURESQUE. or, American Scenery, Art, and Lite- 
ture. Comprising beautiful large Vignettes engraved on Steel, by distinguished Artists, of 
the following Subjects: . 


The Bay of New York by H. Beckwith—the Clove, Cattskill, by Durand—the Alleghanies 
North Carolina, by Richaids—Snow Scene on the Housatonic, by Gignoux— attskill 
Scenery’ by Kensett—Schroon Lake, by Cole—West Rock, New Haven, by Church—Adi- 
rondack | Mountains, by Durand—the Junietta, Peunsylvania, by Talbott—Cascade Brid 
on the Erie Railroad, by Talbott—the Rondout, by Huntington—Church at West Point, by 
Weir—Wa-wa-yonda Lake, N. J. by Cropsey, ke. P 
With Original Essays on Subjects connected with Scenery and the Fine Arts, by Washing- 
ton Irving, J. Fenimor* Cooper, Miss Cooper, author of Rural Hours,” Bryant, N 
Willis, Bayard Taylor, Dr. Bethune, Tuckerman, Magoon, &c. A oe 
This Work of Art, which presents an attractive novelty among embellished publications 
of its class, has been prepared with the utmost care, and at great expense—the engraved 
iacwetions marine been cueenies in the finest stvle of the art, as well as the letter-press 
d binding: it forms an elegant quarto y 2 vies 3 
panty HL tate ae? olume. Copies in cloth, extra gilt, $7; morocco, 
Notice.—The Book of Home Beauty, will be published about the 8th November 
intended that a few copies of the Proof eevection. on double-sized ouperaiemaene 
magnificent volume—shall be ready for subscribers two days in advance of publication 
Orders for these choice and splendid copies, price $20, should be sent in immediately, ; 


BOARDING. 


AN ENGLISH LADY with her two Neices de 
Lodging in a respectable family up town, 
Apply to Mrs. H., 





sire quiet and genteel Boarding and 





At Mr, Bailliere’s, 290 Broadway, Bookseller. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER, NEW YORE, 
HAS JUST ISSUED 

THE CAPTAINS OF THE OLD WORLD. By Henry Wm. Herbert.—i vol. 12mo 

“ Comprising graphic and accurate accounts of the Battles--mili careers, excelle nces 
and one of pA ieorg and genera! characters, of the most havens pibsoehs of antiquity, as 
compared with the greatest generals of modern times; accurate accounts of the va 
battle. fields are io uced partly from personal observation, partly from accounts of the 
best modern travellers : the arms and military babits of the various nations are clearly des- 
cribed and the modern names of the places given, so that the routes and moveme nts of 
the armies can be traced on any ordinary map. The volume is embellished with bea utiful 
illustrations. 

NAVAL LIFE; or OBSERVATIONS AFLOAT AND ON SHORE. ine si:0SH IPMAN. 
By Lieut. W. F. Lynch, U- S.N. Author of “ Dead Sea Expedition.” 1 vol. 12mo.—Pr ice $i . 

Lieut. Lynch relates to us many exciting scenes of Ocean Life-—-many interesting inci- 
dents arising from intercourse with foreign people---many amusing anecdotes and di squi- 
sitions---calculated to charm the reader as with romantic witchery, while he is instru c 
at every step in the views presented from real life.”--Troy Daily News. 

WATCHING SPIRITS. By Mrs. E. F. Ellet, author of ‘‘ Women of the Revolution.’ 
1 vol. §vo. Elegantly illustrated. 

THE EPOCH OF CREATION. By Eleazer Lord. 1 vol. 12mo. 


VAGAMUNDO, OR. THE ATTACHE 1N SPAIN—By John E. Warren, author of 
* Para” 1 vol. L2mo. 


INDICATIONS OF THE CREATOR: By George Taylor. 1 vol. 12mo. 
INCIDENTS IN THE LIFE OF A PASTOR. By Rev. Dr. Wisner. 1 vol. 2d edition. 


WOODWORTH’S UNCLE FRANK’S HOME STORIES. In 6 vols. Beautifully 
illustrated. 





LITTELL’S LIVING AWE.—No. 390. 12 1-2 Cents. 

1. Search for Sir John Franklin, —New York Tribune and Morning Chronicle. 
2. Lynch Trial in California, — Household Words. 

8. Lights and Shades on a Traveller's Path,—Spectator. 

4. A Witch in the Nursery,— Household Words. 

5. Mignet’s Mary Queen of Scots,—Spectator. 

6. My Novel; or, Varieties in English Life —Blackwood’s Magazine. 

7. Shadow of Ben Jonson’s Mother,—Household Words. 

8. Fashionable Society in the U. S.—Morning Chronicle and Spectator. 

9. Visit to Howe’s Cave,—Sharpe’s Magazine. 

10. Expected Arrival of Kossuth,— Daily News. 

11. Kossuth and the Revolutions,— Morning Chronicle. 

12. Mismanagement of Colonies,—Times, 

18. Invasion of Cuba,— Morning Chronicle. 
14. Europe going to America,—Tines. 

15. News of the Week,—Spectator and Examiner. 


Poetry: To a Nightingale; Shadows of Ellen and Mary; Humble Wealth; 
Not Very Far. 


Suort ARTICLES: Poems of R. H. Stoddard; Anecdote of Curran; Death of a 
Bear from Chloroform; Sale of MSS and Books of the Poet Gray; Explosion of 
a Balloon; Death of one of Burns’ Heroines—of Dr. John Kidd—of Mr. Richard- 
son. 


Ce A New Volume has just commenced, 


PosTace FREE.—To all subscribers within 1500 miles, who remit in advance, directly to the 
office of publication at Boston, the sum of 3ix Dollars, we will continue the work beyond the 
year, as long as shall be equivalent to the cost of postage. 


Published weekly at Six Dollars 2 year, by E. LITTELL & CO., Boston. 





VALUABLE FARM FOR SALE 
IN CANADA WEST. 


fN\HE SUBSCRIBER in concluding to dispose of PLEASANT VALLEY FARM, 
r wonld simply make the following statement, believing that the property has only to 
be seen to be apprecia’ed. It is situated within one mile and a half of the town of Simcoe, 
the County town of the County of Norfolk; and comprises one hundred and sixty-five 
acres, under the highest state of cultivation. The land is very level and the soil a heavy 
loam, well adapted either for the cultivation of grain or for grazing. The orcherds are 
extensive, and contain at least fifty varieties of the best selected grafted fruit trees, allina 
bearing condi:ion, There are two large grain barns, a driving house and stables, a sheep 
barn, sheds and out-houses for protecting cattle &c., in the immediate vicinity of the farm 
house, A never-failing, spring brook passes within six rods of the barns and house ; and 
besides the facilities it affords for watering stock, it could be made available for driving 
small machinery. The banks of this stream are high, and the valley included bet ween 
them could be rendered extremely lovely.—The dwelling house is a comfortable one- story 
frame building, ey situated, containing eleven rooms, cellar, well, &c., with a large 
wood-house within a few yards of it. 

Stese is a pleasant town, with a population of near two thousand, and is connected with 
Port Dover on Lake Erie, a distance of six miles by an excellent Gravel and Plank R oad. 
With respect to the county in which this property is located, the Subscriber would no t hes- 
itate to assert that for fertility, general beauty and cultivation itis not surpassed in Am erica. 
Twenty-five acres of land at two miles distance from the property above described, 
which fencing material can be obtained will be included in the sale. 

The above property isadmirably suited to a gentleman desirous of devoting his atten tion 

o model farming. 
, For terms and particulars, apply personally or by letter to the subscriber, or to Dr. 
O’Carr, Brantford. P. OCARR. 


Simcoe, County of Norfolk, October 21st, 1851. 





ROF. HOWS is prepared to resume his ELOCUTIONARY CLASSES, in Schools, 





and with private’ puplis, and can with entire confidence offer his services to pro 
sional Students and ot — desirous of acquiring a thoroughly natural style of Eloc ution, 
especially adapted for practical purposes. 


TERMS. 
FOR SCHOOLS— 
Two Lessons per week ofone hour a@ach, for the school year - - $200 
Twenty Lessons, eS © 1% 2. eis “s Te ome Raneus 50 
PRIVATE CLASSES OR SINGLE PUPILS. 
Evening Classes, number unlimited, 25 lessons, - - = - ; 100 
Private pupils, 26 lessons, ee - ° we a ear 3h 
™ Dl © eh ey | 0 > ee eee 25 


Prof. Hows will give, during the coming season, Courses of Shakspearean and Miscel- 
laneous Readings, in family circles, consisting of three Readings to the course, for L 
Payment invariably in advance. 


5 Cottage Place, New York, Sept. 6, 1851. 





NEW YORE SOCIETY LIBRARY, 


BROADWAY. 


Tas INSTITUTION combines a large and well selected Library, both for referenceand 
circulation, with commodious and comfortably furnished reading rooms, liberally sup- 
plicd with Foreign and American periodicals and newspapers. 
a and Subscribers have the privilege of introducing strangers as readers to the 

ooms, 

The Terms are $25 for an assignable and inheritable right or share, with an annual charge 
of $6, which may be commuted for $75, thus’reudering the share free. 

Temporary Subscription $10 per annum; $6 for six months, and $4 for three months. 

N. B. A new catalogue has lately been published. oct 19 





HARPS. 


J F. BROWNE & CO., Makers and Importers of Grand, Sem! Grand, and Six Octave 
* Double Action Harps. Warerooms 295 Broadway. 

3. F. BROWNE would call the attention ofadmirers of this beautifulinstrument, to the 
very elegant collection he has for sale, comprising every — in styleand finish. From 
hislong experience in the first establishments in Europe, he is able to produceinstruments 
of the finest qualities in tone, touch, and perfect mechanism, together with such Improve- 
ments as fit them — for extremes of climate, in thiscountry. A list ofprices and 
descriptions can be received per mail. Harps repaired, strings, &c. Music for the Harp 
by the first authors, received on the arrival of the steamships. Orders for any piece c: p 

given and received, if not on hand, by the next arrival. June 16—6m 





REMITTANCES 
TO ENGLAND, IRELAND, AND SCOTLAND. 


RAFTS on sale, for any amount from £1. upwards, which will be cashed at ANy Bank 
IN THE UNITED KINGDOM; 


Also PackaGces oF Every Description, forwarded at low rates by all t!.2 Steamers, to 


Any Parr or Evurepe, by 
EDWARDS, SANFORD & Co., TrRaNnsaTLaNTic Express, 
At Adams & Co’s 16 and 18 WALL STREET. 


Smal] parcels will be received till 9 1-24. M. of the day of sailing of Every STEAMER 
_To Evurore. Ap! 12. iyr. 





AYER’'S CHERRY PECTORAL 


OR THE CURE OF COUGHS, COLDS, HOARSENESS, BRONCHITIS, WHOOPING 
COUGH, CROUP, ASTHMA and CONSUMPTION, 


This remedy is offered to the community with the confidence we feel in an article wh ich 
seldom fails to realize the happiest effects that can be desired. So wide is the field of ite 
usefulness and so numerous the cases of its cures, ‘hat almost ev-ry section of the coun 
abounds in persons, publicly known, who have been restored from alarming and even d es- 
perate <liseases of the lungs, by its use. When once tried, its superiority over every ot her 
medicine of its kind, is too apparent to escape observation, and where its virtues are kno wn 

he public no longer hesitate what antidote to employ for the distressing and danger ous 
affections of the pulmonary organs which are incident to our climate. And not only in the 
formidabie attacks upon the lungs, but for the milder varieties of Colds, pony a oa rse- 
ness, &c.. and fur Children it is the pleasantest and eafest medicine that can be obtai nedg 


No family should be without it, and those who have u it, never will. 
Read the opinion of the following Gentlemen, who will be recognized in the various 
gectiuns of country where they are jocated—each and all as merchants of the first class and 


of the highest character—as the oldest and most extensive Wholesale Dealers in Medicine 
with an experience un'imited on the subject of which they speak. If there is any value in 
the Jad ginent of experience, see this Certificate. 


e the undersigaed, Wholesale Druggists, having been for long acquainted with Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral, hereby certify our belief that it is the best and most effectual reme y for 
Pulmonary Complaints, ever offered to the American People. And we would from our 


knowledge of its composition, and exteasive usefulness, cordially commend it to the afflict- 
ed as worthy their best confidence, and with the frm conviction that it will do for their 
relief all that medicine can do. 

Hensiiaw, Edmands & Co., Bosun, Mass. Reese & Coulson, Baltimore, Maryland. 
Ladd & Ingraham, Bangor, Maine. Haviland, Harrall & Co., Ch , 8.C. Jacob S. 
Farrand, Detroit, Michigan. T. M. McAllister, Louisville, Kentucky. Francia & Walton, 
St. Louis, Missouri. Joseph Tucker, Mobile, Alabama, Theodore A. Peck, Burlin gion, 


7 t. Haviland, Risley & Co, Augusta, Georgia. Isaac D. James, Trenton, New 
— J. Townsend, Pittsburg, Penn. Clark & Co., Chi Tilinois. "rE. E. Gay. Bur- 
lington, lowa. M A. Santos & Son, Norfolk, Virginia. Ed qringhuret, Wil gton 


Delaware. John Gilbert & Co. Philadelphia, Pa. Z.D. & W.H. Gilman, Washing ton, 
D. c. J. Wright & Co. New Orleans, La. Charles Dyer, Jr., Providence, R. I. Jos. M. 
Turner, Savannah. Ga. Wade, Eckstein & Co. Cincinnati, Ohio. 

With such assuracce, and from such men, no stronger proof can be adduced, except that 
ound in its effects upon tria 


a 
Prepared and sold by JAMES C, AYER, Practical Chemist, Lowell, Mass,‘ 
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== 
A NEW VOLUME! 


HARPER'S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
CONTENTS OF THE NOVEMBER NUMBER. 


lapoleon yeas The Si of Mantua. By John S, C, Abbott. 
aon from Original Designs by Dopier 
T he oars, of mene the Fox. ith Six Illustrations. 
A an Or; 
The Household of Sir Thomas More. (Concluded.) 
The Flying Artist. 
Seals ales. 
a Hy Tiernay, the Soldier of Fortune. By Charles Lever, Author of “ Charles O'Malley,” 


ke. ke. 
The Floating Island. 
Siberia, asa of Political Exile. 
a of Biectro-Magnetic Power to Railway Transit 
e Swlen Rose, 
homas Moore—Sketch of his Life and Works. 
WAY A 8 Frsice. 
op for Life. 
Sketches of Oriental Life.—Life of a Turkish Gentleman.—Living in Antioch. —An English 
Philanthropist in the Enst —A Romance of Cyprus. By F. A. Neale. 
Shadow of Ben Jonson’s Mother. 
Tie wi + of Col 
ow of Cologne. 
My Novel; or, Varieties in English Life. By Sir Edward Bulwer Lyton. 
A Scene from Irish Life. 
Scottish Revenge. 
Post] Reform.—Cheap Postage. 


rstition. 

series Se Hecord of Current Events.—An Abstract and Chronicle of Political, Social, Lite- 
rary, Artistic, and Personal Affairs at Home and Abroad, 

Editor's Table —Westward Course of Empire.—Marriage; the Nuptial Torch; Woman's 

ts; Divorces—True Charity; St Augustine thereupon. 

Editor's Easy Chair.— Advent of Autuma.,—Retrospective and Prospective.—Hard Times.— 
The Arctic Expedition.—Catherine Hayes; Madame Thilion; Mrs. Warner.—Healy’s 
Webster.—The Art Union.—Leutze’s Washington Crossing the Delaware.—American 
Clippers.—French Gossip.--Burrel and his Wife.—Albert Suith. 

Editors. Drawer.—In France without French; Mre. Ramsboitom; the Disbanded Volun- 
teer.—Baron Vondullbrainz.—Domestic Remedies.—Dr. Johnson on Scotland. —— 
Pupils.—Lord Timothy Oexter —Adjutant-Birds.—Dinner Giving. -Keep Cool.—Peter 
Funk.—Tities of Songs.—Jonn Bull as a Beat-ee. ’ 

Literary Notices.—The Books of the Month, Original and Reprinted.--Literary Intelligence, 
at Home and Abr ad. 

A Leaf from Punch.—Brother Jonathan’s first Lesson in Shipbuilding —Not a difficult Thing 
to foretell —Curiosities of Medical Experience.—Retirement. oD atl aig 

Paskions for November. With Three Iilustrations. 


This Number closes the Third Volume of Harper's New Monthly’ Magazine. “In 
closing the second volume, the Publishers referred to the distinguished success which had 
attend ed its establishment, as an incentive to further efforts to make i! worthy the immense 
pace eit had received ; they refer with confidence to the contents of the present volume 
or proof that their promise has been abundantly fulfilled. 

The Magezine has reached its present enormous circulation duel because it givesa 
greater amount of reading matter, of a higher quality, in a better style, and at a r price than 
any other periodical ever published. Knowing this to be the fact, the Publishers have 
spared, will hereafter spare, no labor or expense which will increase the value and in- 
terest of the Magazine in all these respects. The outlay upon the present volume has been 
from five to ten \housand dollars more than that upon either of its predecessors. The best 
talent of the country has been engaged in writing and il)ustrating original articles for its 
pages; its s-lectiops have been made from a wider field, and with increased care; its ty- 
Pographical appearance has been rendered still more elegant; and several new depart- 
ments have been added to its original plan. 

The object of the Publishers is to combine the greatest possible Variety and Interest, 
with the greatest possible Utilitv. Special care will always be exercised in admitting no- 
thing into the Magazine in the slightest degree offensive to the most sensitive delicay; and 
there will be a steady aim to exert a healthy moral and intellectual influence by the most 
attractive means. 

For the say A liberal patronage the Magazine has already received, and especially for the 
universally flattering commendations of the Press, the Publishers desire to express their 
cordial thanks, and to renew their assurances that no effort sha'l be spared to render the 
— ~ ’ more acceptubie and useful, and still more worthy of the encouragement it has 
receive d. 

Harper’s New Monthly Magazine is issued.invariably on the first day of the month in 
which it is dated. Each Number will contaia 144 octavo pages. in double columns; each 
year thus comprising n-arly two thousand pages of the choicest Miscellaneous Literature 
of the day. Every number will contain numerous Pictorial Illustrations accurate Plates 
of the Fashions, a copious Chronicle of Current Events, and impartial Notices of the im 
a a oagpae of the Month. The Volumes commence with the Numbers for June and 

em ber 


With Six Ilue- 





Terms.--The Magazine may be obtained from Booksellers, Periodical Agents, or from 
the Publishers, at Three Dollars a year, or Twenty-five Cents a Number. The Semi-annual 
Volumes, as completed, neatly bound in Cloth, at Two Dollars, or the Muslin Covers at 
Twenty-five Cents each, are furnished by the Agents or Pubiishers. 

The Pubiishers will supply Specimen Numbers gratuitously to Agents and Postmasters, 
and wiil make liberal arrangements with them for efforts in ci:culating the Magazine. 
They will also supply Clubs on liberal terms; and Mail and City Subscribers, when pay- 
ment is made to theminadvance. Numbers from the commencement can be supplied 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
New York. 





THE HIGH MEDICINAL CHARACTER WHICH 


TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 


H’s obtained among Physicians generally, has drawn from an eminent and very distt- 
guished member of the Medical Profession of this city the following testimonial of ite 
merits: a single tria! will not fail to convince the most incredulous of its efficacy. 

TEsTIMONIAL.—From George T. Dexter, M. D., Professor of Geology, &e. 

“T have carefully examined and in many cases prescribed the medicine which you pre- 
sented me, and am happy to bear my testimony in its favour. 

“Tt has long been a desideratum with the profession to obtain’a cathartic at once mild and 

—— Net ro should combine also the properties which exist in ‘ Tarrant’s Effervescent 

eltzer Aperient. 

“Tn those cases where there is an excess of acid in the stomach and bowels, producing 
the usual concomitants, Flatulency, Heartburn, Costiveness, &c., the ‘ Seltzer Aperient’ in 

hands has proved indeed a valuable remedy. Cathartics are generally obnoxious to 

children, 4 se them as you may, in many cases, however, in which I have administered 
4 rient to children, they have readily taken it, and frequently asked me to repeat the 
To persons visiting or residing in warm climates, it will prove a medicine of much 
value. The facility with which it may be administered, and the elegant manner in which it 


THE NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 
No, 28, Cornhill, London. 


CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING. 


THs INSTITUTION offers the assured very many advantages, at quite as low a rate 
of premium as guarantees safety to the Office, 

Policies wil) herea/ter be issued, entitling the assured, whether at the payment of his first 
pre mium, or at any re period to borrow upon interest to the extent of one half of the 
annual payment made—without any responsibility or guarantee personal or otherwise; 
nor will the. policy (the only security) be requ to be lodged with the society, as each 
loan will be endorsed thereon. . : . : . 

The aseured can at any time present his policy and demand of the Society an immediate payment 
of one half the annual premium paid thereon, thus giving to each policy a known actual Cash 
ay ee are not c»arged for the Medical Examination or Stamp Duty. 

Agencies are established throughout the Colonies. 


COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 


J. Elliotson, M.D., F.R.S. | 
C Tabor, 

H. Croft, | 
8. Walker, 


COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
f B. Holmes, A. La Rocque, E. K. Faber, Wm. Lunn, 
Rev. J. Flanagan. 


T. R. Grassie, J. Strachan, T. C. Kinnear, Hon. 8. 
Cunard, J. Tremain, H, Pryor. 
P. C. Hill, Agent. 


azen, “VY. Wright, E. Allison, J. H. Gray, 
. Jack, 


W. J. Starr, Agent. 

H. W. Hoyles, Hon, J. Crowdy, Hon. J. Noad, 
Hon. ra F. Bennett, N. Stabb. 

E. L. Jarvis, Agent. 


J. Rawson, 

J. Thompson, 
W. Kennaway, 
G. Fuller. 


T. L. Murray, 

E. 8S. Symes, 

A. Vigne, 

Sir A. Knight, M D. 


Montreal 
Halifax, N. S. 


f R. F. 


St. John, N. B. Ww 


St. John’s, Newfoundland f 


FREDERICK R, STARR, 
General Agent for British North American Colonies. 
Office—MonTREAL. 





THE EQUITABLE FIRE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
' No. 26, Cornhill, London. 
CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING. 


The leading principles of this Office are, Moderate and Equitable Rates of premium for 
each class of risk.—Annual Division of profits. é 

The Equitable Fire Office will by a constant analysis of its own eupetense from time to 
time, adopt such rates of premiums as the nature of the risk may justify. 
With this view an annual investigation will be mide into each class of risk, and a return 
of one moiety, or fifty per cent., of the nett excess, will be made to all classes of Insurers 
whose policies have been in force for three years. ‘ ‘ 
The Logured are free from the liabilities of a Mutual Insurance Society, and entitled accord- 
ing to the plan of the Company to a return of half the profits. 

Ko charge made for Renewals or Alterations by endorsement. Losses made good without 
deduction or discount. 
Agencies are established throughout the Colonies. 


COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 


T. L. Murray, W. A. Bennett, 
R. Gough, Sir A. W. Hillary, 
J. Moss, J. Rawson, 
E. 8. Symes, C. Tabor, 
COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
f bese Lunn, J. Torrance, A. La Rocque, J. Frothing- 
am. 


H. Croft, 
M. C. Maher, 
J. Shaw, 
A Vigne. 


Montreal 


J. Tremain, Hon. 8S. Cunard, T. C. Kinnear, H. 
Pryor, J. Strachan, 
P.C. Hill, Agent. 


f R. F. Hazen, W. Wright, J. H. Gray, W. Jack. 
W. J. Starr, Agent. 
J. J. Grieve, Hon: L, O’Brien, J. Kent, R. Prowse, 
W. M. Brown, 


Halifax, N.S. { 
St, John, N. B. 


St. John’s, Newfoundland 

E. L. Jarvis, Agent. 

Hon. E. J. Jarvis, Hon. J. H. Haviland, D. Hodgson, 
F. Longworth, R. Hutchinson. 

J.W. Gall, Agent. 


Charlottetown, P. E. Is- f 
land 


FREDERICK R. STARR, 
General Agent for British North American Colonies, 
Office—MonTREAL. 





LIFE ASSURANCE. 
NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
36 Cornhill, London. 
AND 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL, £500,000 sterling. or $2,500,000. 
AND SURPLUS $412,000. 
Empowered by Act of Parliament,| 2d Vic.—Royal Assent, 27th July, 1838. 
“A Savines BANK FOR THE WIDOW AND THE OrPHaAN.” 
ty LAMIE MURRAY, Chairman of the Court of Directors in London, 
> 


UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
C Edward Habicht, Chairman, 
NEW YORK. 
Fanning C. Tucker, 
Bache Mc¥Evers, 
Henry Ludlum. 
Robert J. Dillon, 


John J. Palmer, 
James Boorman, 
George Barclay 





i Jaim to police merits fa 
port, ~ galnaiaaeel aaaaeeed actin, |” ——~ | pea GEORGE T. DEXTER, M.D.” 
New York, March Ist, 1848. ¥. 


o. 68 Warren street, N. 
Tarrant. 
a Janet sold wholesale and rea w by J anne TARRANT, Druggist and Apotheca- 
. ich street, corner 0 arren, N. Y. 

Ne ) mapper ty Lew ah . 10 Astor House. 2 Park Row. 531 Broadway. 183 Broad- 
way, 100 William st. Reece & Brother, No. 31 East-Baltimore st, Baltimore. Fred. Brown 
Chesnut-st, Philadelphia. E. M. ia Charleston. Hendrickson, Savannah. Sickles & 
Co. 40 Canal st., New Orleans, and by the principal druggists throughout the United States, 

june 3 





PROF. ALEX. C. BARRY'S TRICOPHEROUS 


R, MEDICATED COMPOUND.—The facts in relation to this article speak for 
oO themselves. It has been ten years before the world, with a constantly increasing sale. 
1t is used throughout the Union as the best preparation for removing Scurf, Dandruff, and 
all Diseases of the Scalp, and also for Darkening, Glossing, i Promouing 
the growth of the Hair, It is rec« ded by eminent Medical Men, to be used with gen- 
tle friction in cases of Rheumatism, Swellings of the Glands, Tumours, Eruptions, and Ex- 
ternal Inflammation. It is kept in the Farmer, and in the rude hut of the F rontiers-man, as 
well as in the residences of our City Merch and Mechanics, as the best application for 

Bruises, Sprains, Burns, and the Stings and Bites of Insects. For those encrustations 
which so frequently disfigure the Heads of Infants, every mother who has used it knows it 
to be an Infallible Remedy, and no adult in the babit of applying the preparation accordjng 
to the Directions—to the roots of the Hair—ever experienced the loss of that invaluable Or- 
nament. The little Book which accompanies each bottle of the Tricopherous gives a list of 
the Medical Men by whom it is recommended, a large number of Family Certificates 
and other Testim s forwarded to Progzessor BARRY from all parts of the Union, enu- 
mera scores of specific instances of iis wonderful effects. Lastly, it is the ch 








Samuel! 8. Howland, 
Wiliam Van Hook 


i) ave Joseph Gaillard, Jr 
Aquila G. Stout, 


J. Kearny Rogers, M.D. 
BALTIMORE, 

Samuel Hoffman, 

Henry Tiffany, 

Dr. J. H. McCullon. 

BOSTON. 
Benjamin Seaver, 
aw rad 
. A. Grattan, H. B. Consu 

William Elliott. — . 
J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent 


For the United States, and Superintendent of the U. 8. Local Board. 
EDWARD T. RICHARDSON, General Accountant, 
Pamphlets containing the rates of premium, prosp , examples, names of agents 
cal examiners, and Annual Report of 1249, &c., can be had free of charge, on aaa 
71 Wall street, and of Agents. 
Part of the capital is permanently invested inthe United States, in the names of three of 
the local directors, as trustees—available always to the Assured in cases of disputed claims 
|should any sucharise} or otherwise. 
hirty days are allowed, after each payment of premium becomes due, without forfeiture 


of ° 
polky. hereafter assured may 80 effecta Policy which will entitle them at any timeto a 
loan of one-half the amount of annual premiums paid by them, without note or deposit of 


icy. 
Medical Examiners attend daily, at one o’clock, P. M., at 71 Wall Street, and at the Uffice 
ofthe different Local Boards and ies, All communications to be addressed to 


J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent. 
jan 5 


Jonathan Meredith 
John McTavish, H.B.M. Consul, 
Donald Mclivain 


George M. Thacher, 
Israel Whitney, 
Frauklin Dexter, 











pest a8 
‘well as the only reliable preparation for the Hair and the skin now before the public. Sold 
i'n Large Bottles, Price Twenty-Five Cents, at the 
PRINCIPAL OFFICE, 1397 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


~ ~ by the Principal Merchants and Druggists throughout the U States and Canada. 
til—lyr 





TATE OF NEW YORK, SECRETARY’S OFFICE, Albany, August 27, 1851. 
To the Sheuiff of the city and county of New York :— 

Sir—Notice is hereby given that at the general election, to be held in this State, on the 
“Soestey eeeens the first Monday of November next, the fullowing officers are to be 
-elect to wit :— 

A Judge of the Court of Appeals, in the place of Samuel A. Foot. 

A retary of State, inthe place of Christopher Morgan. 

A Comptroiler, in the place of Philo C. Fuller. 

A State Treasurer, in the place of Alvah Rant. 

An Attorney General, in the place of Levi 8. Chatfield. 

A Siate Engineer and Surveyor, in the place of Hezekiah C. Seymour. 

A Canal Commissioner, in the place of Charles Cook. 

An Inspector of State Prisons in the place of Alexander H. Wells. oa 

All whose terms of service will expire on the last day of December next. 

Also, a Justice of the Supreme Court, for the First Judicial District, in the place of James 
G. King, whose term of service will expire on the last day of December next. 

Also a Senator for the Third Fourth, Fifth and Sixth Se.ate Districts, in the placeo 
Richard 8. Williams, Clarkson Crolius, James W. Beekman, and Edward D. Morgan 
whose term of service will expire on the last day of December next. 

County officers to me yes for said county :— 


or 





0 ° 

A r, in the place of Cornelius V. Anderson. 

er, in the place of Frederick A. Tallmadge. " 
Two Judges of the Superior Court, in the place of Thomas J. Oakley and John L. Mason 
A Judge of the Court of Common Pleas, in the place of Daniel P. Ingraham. 
A Surrogate in the place of Alexander W. Bradford. 
A Commissioner of Streets and Lamps, iu the place of Jacob L. Dodge. 
Two Governors of the Alms House, in the place of Simeon Draper, and Francis R. 


All whose terms of service will expire on the last day of December next. : 
Also, there is to be elected a Justice for each of the six Judicial Districts into which the 
city of New York is districted, pursuant to Chapter 514. Laws of 1851. 
Yours ary ge A 
CHRISTOPHER MORGAN, Secretary of State. 
Suerire’s Orrice, August 28, 1851. 
I hereby certify that the above is a correct copy of the notice of the general election, to 
be held on the Tuesday succeeding the first Monday of November next, received this day 
rom the Hon. Christopher Morgan, Secretary of State. 
THOMAS CARNLEY, 
Sheriff of the City and County of New York 
N.B. All the public newspapers within this county will please publish this notice once in 
each week until the election, and send in their bills for advertising the same as 800M as the 
=” over, 80 thai they may be laid before the Board of Supervisors and p.ssed for 
mt. 





{TBE ROYAL MAIL STEAMER MERLIN, Copt. Sampson, will sail for Ber- 
muda and St. Thomas on Saturday, 8th November 1851, at noon. 
Ghe has exceiient accommodations for passengers. 
Price of Passage to Bermuda....ssecsccsecsecccsseeeee $55 
Do do St. 70 


There is @ reguier Mail communication between St. Thomas and all the West India 
Islands, Havana, Vera Cruz, Venezuela, &c. 


The MERLIN willtake freight. Apply to 
a me E CUNARD, Jr., 33 Broadwey 
P. 8. No Letters or will be received on board of the Merlin, except through 
Pest Office.) os ° a 19, 


THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 
HIS COMPANY is prepared to grant AssuRANCES ON Lives, whether single 
T to sell Annuities,to purchase Reversions,and to transact all business in which the af ge 
'e is concerned. 

Tables have been expressly calculated from the most accurate data; and the Company is 
enabled, from its small expenditure. and the high rate of interest that money commands in 
Canada, to offer terms of assurance much more favourable than the low raie of interest at- 
tainable on investments by British Companies and their generally large expenditure can 
"ES ae en at expenditure 1s annually published by th 

n exact o ‘¢ is annually pu eC 
forwarded to all who may be interested. , : ’ ompeny end 
Ofno other Life Assurance Company can it be said that it investsall its Funds in C, 
and that it does not consequently contribute to the immense sum of money which is yearl 
sent out of the Province to pay British vr Foreign Companies for that, in which [and this is 
nearly . aay instance] neither Great Britain nor the neighbouring States can fairly offer 
competition. 
Te parties who may atany time feel disinclined, or unable to continue the payment of 
their premiums, this Company will grant Policies payable at death fairty representative of 
the value of such soe they may have made, and it further engages to purchase 
— for an equit le consideration after five or more full premiums have been paid 


ereon, 

Three-fourths of the profits realized in the Mutual Branch are yearly divided amongst the 

policy holders thus assu 

ru : jar feature of the Company is that it is not desirous to make profits by lapsed 

— TABLE OF PREMIUMS FOR LIFE. 

To Assure £100 on a Single Life, To Assure £100 ona Single Life, 
Withparticipation Profits Without participation of Profits 


| Annual | Hf. Yearly | Quarterly Hf. Yearly 
| 





Age. Annual 


Quart 
remium. vee | 


Premium. 
-| 2 we de 
4/07 0 
8 e 9 0 
7 
8 


Premium,! Premium ~ Piemium. Premium. 

s a4. (28.4 2s. 4. 

20 117 4 1 09 9 

25 oe +373 & Oll 2 

SO 29 83 15 2 012 10 0 10 6 
35 216 71,18 ll ol 9 | 


Tabies of Rates, forms oi proposal, and ai! otherinformation may be obtained at the Head 


Officeand Agencies. 
THOMAS M. SIMONS, Secretary , 
88 King Street. Mamilten, 9th April 1850. apl@ 


STEAM COMMUNICATION 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND GLASGOW. 
HE GLASGOW AND NEW YORK STEAMSHIP COMPANY'S powerful ne w 


Steamshi 
. «“ GLASGOW,” 
1962 T »ns, and 4°0 horae power, N. Stewart, (late of the Cunard steamers.) Commander, 
is appointed to sail from New York direct for Glasgow, on Saturday, the 6th December next, 
at [2 o'clock noon. 
Passage Money--First Cabin, (Steward’s Fee included) Ninety Dollars. 
Second do Fifty-five do. 








No steerage gers taken. 

These rates include provisions, but not wines or liquors, which will be supplied on board 
at moderate prices. 

Carries a surgeon. 


New York, 


For Freight or Passage apply to 


‘ a J. SetruON, 
ugus road 

The NEW YORK, 2100 tons, and 450 horse power, (a consort to the Glasgow,) will be on 
the station early next Spring. 





Snes 
HE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPsicc,~ 
New York and Liverpool, direct; and between Bosto LPS between 
fax to land and receive Mails and Passengers. = s ©rpool, calling at Hai, 
Captaing, 


See Cet eee sees —— 
seoveeeeC. H. E. Juditing 
sccbcstase te 
Wm. Harrisog 


Persia... 


These vessels carry a clear white light at their mesthead—green on starboard er tanr peas = 


port. 
From 
Americ. .cee.s.+ eeeee+BOStON,. 000. soveesenee Wednesday ,,,, 
Niagara «.sereesssesessNOw York.,.... sees Wednesday ,.,, 
Europa BOBtON....sese++eeee+e00 Wednesday ..., 
Afric... cecesecceseceses- NOW YOrk...c0e.eeeseee Wednesday .,,, 
Canada..oe+e eevee soeeBOBtON ..sceseeceereeees WEGNCBGAY .....000.Oct. 1 
ASIA. ceeceeeseneceeesees NOW YOrK.cccseeereeeee WOdNORdAY .....0000-O0ct, 22d 
AMECTICH.. +s eeeeeeeeeesBOBLOD. +4. sevecerceee+s WEUNOBUAY ....0000..O0ct. 2th. 
Nid Gara ...+.sseeeeeeeeeN@w YOrk...ceeseeee +» Wednesday ..........NOV, 5th, « 
Europa ... Boston......-+++000+ee04e Wednesday ..........NOv, 12th, “ 


Passage from New Yor or Boston to Liverpool,—Iist Cabin.........-.+..8120 
“ ad oF “ 2d oo 


sete f net coenend sy paid for. a * 
Freiglt will be charged on specie beyond an amount for personal expen: 

An experienced surgeon on ag “ a 
All Lettersand Newspapers must pass threugh the Post Orrice. 
For freight or passage, apply to 


eet ew eee weeeee 


eee eee eeeeee 


E. CUNARD, jr. 
French, G d other forei od ved and brought 1 oder 
rench, German, and other foreign goods, received and brought in common wi 

goods. Through bills of lading are given in Havre to New York. with Britiay 


Persons intending to take passage to England in the Royal Mail Steamships, are 
to call at the office, 38 Broadway, before believing the reports that the shige are a 


THE NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL 


UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS., 


The ships comprising this line are the— 
Sine carecdstedap anteater oosubonttunen cnanteciaah Siem 
PACIFIC, .cccccccecccscccseccceccsencccesssececscessess Opt. Nye, 
ARCTIC .cccrcccccccvece soos ° «».Capt, Luce. 
BALTIC. . ..ccocccseccccsccvcccscccscesseveccesssacsseesCapt, Comstock, 
ADRIATIC ....ccccccsecccccseseccecscces soovessessesss Capt. Grafton 
These ships, having been built by contract expressly for Government service, every care 
hes been taken in r construction, as also in Engines, to ensure stren th and speed, 
and their dati ‘or p sare unequalled for elegance or couslrt, 
Price of from New York to Liverpool, $13. Exclusive use of extra size 
State Rooms . From Liverpool to New York, 
An experieaced surgeon will be attached to each ship. 
No berth can be secured until paid for, 


PROPOSED DATES OF SAILING. 
From Liverpool 
Saturday....... February..... ..8th, 185} 
“ 
’ 





LL 





From New York 
Wednesday...March.. ..+.. .5th, 185 
Wednesday...March.......-..19th, “ 
Wednesday. .April.sese seseee2d, ** 
Wednesday...April.......e00I6th, 
Saturday ......May .....+0+-L0th, 
Saturday ......May ......000,.24th, 
Saurday .....-JUMC .o.0.000..7th, 
Saturday ....-JUNG...ee0. «21st, 
Saturday .....-July seees-eees Sth, 
Saturday ......July ...-.++0+.19th, 
Saturday .....-August....e0+..2d, 
Saturday .....-August........16th, 
Saturday ......August........30th, 
Saturday ......Seprember....J3ih, 
Saturday ......September.. .27th, 
Satur‘lay ......October ......J1th, 
Saturday .....-October ......25th, 
Saturday ...... November .....8th, 
Saturday ...... November ....22d, 
Saturday ...... December .... 6'h, 
Saturday ......December ....20th, 


Saturday........February .....,22nd 

Saturday......+-Murch..........8th, 
Saturday .......March....-. ....22d, 
Wednesday ...-April.....+..e06 9th, 
Wednesday ....April ......... 30th, 
Wednesday ....M&y..seee eeeeee14th, 
Wednesday ....May ..scccssee. 28th, 
Wednesday JUNE «oe eeeveeeeed lth, 
Wednesday ....JUn@...scers+.. 25thy 
Wednesday .... JULY .ceeee seveee 9th, 
Wednesday... .. July ...ceces-o0-.20d, 
Wednesday.... August .......... 6th, 
Wednesday.... August..........2Uth, 
Wednesday....Sepiember..... Sd, 
Wednesday .. September......17th, 
Wednesday....Octuber..........Lst, 
Wednesday..,.October ........ 15th, 
Wednesday....October.......-.29th, 
Wednesday.... November ......12th, 
Wednesday., .November ...... 26th, 
} Wednesday....December...... 15th, 
Wednesday.... December ...... 27th, 





For freight or passage, apply to 
£DWARD K. COLLINS, No. 56 Wall Street, N. ¥ 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO. Liverpool. 
E. G. ROBERTS & CO. 15 King’s Arms Yard, London. 
or L. DRAPER, Jr.,8 Boulevard Monunartre, Paris. 

The owners of these ships will not be accountable for Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specte, Jew- 
elry, Precious Stones, or Metals, unless Bille of Lading are signed therefor, and the value 
thereof therein expressed. 

NEW YORK AND HAVRE STEAM ‘SAVIGATION CO 
yas UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS the FRAVKZ/IN, J. A. Wotton, com 

mander, andthe HUMBOLDT, D. Lines, commander, wil leave New York, Havre 
and Southampton, for the year 1851, on the following deys— 

Leave New York. Leave Havre, 
Franklin....Saturday.......e0. Feb. 8) Franklin.... Wednesday.....March 
Humboldt coos March 8 {| Humboldt April 
Franklin coco 5 | May 
Humboldt eee y 3) June 
Franklin July 
Humboldt July 
Franklin Aug. 
Humboldt Sept. 
Frankiin Oct. 
Humboldt Nov, 
Franklin Dee. 
Humboldt 


— 
La] 


Franklir eoee 
Humboldt cove 
Franklin o oe 
Humboldt 
Franklin 
Humboldt 
20 | Franklin 
18 | Humbolct 
15 Franklin 


Dec. 13{ 
Stopping at Southampton both ways. 

These Steamers, built expressly for Government service, of 2200 tona burthen each, ae 
not surpassed either for speed, strength or comfort, by any vessels afloat, Their accomm. 
dations for passengers are of the mostaporoved kind. 

Stoppin, at Southampton both going and returning,they offer to passen#ers proceeding 
to London, advantages over any other line in the economy of both time 82d money. 

Price of passage from New York to Southampton or Havre. ...++- Ay) 
From Havre or Southampton to New York. .ccccccccsesesccecsceres , 800 

No passage secured until paid for, 

An experienced Surgeon on board. 

For freight or passage. apply to 
MORTIMER LIVINGSTON, Agent, 5S Broadway 
WILLIAM ISELIN, Havre. 

MAKTINEAU, CROSKEY & CO. Southampton 
feb 15—ly 


BEYSwoe we 


- 
ge 





LONDON LINE OF PACKBI!S. 
TO SAIL ON THE 8TH AND 24TH OF EVERY MONTH 


vas line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will sue- 
cesd each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punctually from New 
York on the 8th and 24th of every month, from London on the i3th ind 28th, and Portsmouth 
On the Ist and 16th of every month throughout the year, viz :— 

Ships Masters. Days of Sailing from 
- New York. 
a Sept. 8, Jan. 


Days of Sailing from 
London, 
SiJune 28, Oct. 28, 
Nov. 13, 
h “ 28, 
Dec.13, 
“ 28 


’ , 
Jan. 13, 
“ 28. 


Devonshire,new, Hovey, 
Northumberland, Lord, 
Southampton, new, Tinker 
Victoria, 
Hendrik Hudson, 
Marg. Evans, Pratt, ; § 
Ocean Queen, new, Griswold Aug.8, Dec.8, April & ’ 
Ame. Eagle, Doane, i~“m =“ * see. Feb. i3, June 
These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced navig 
tors. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c.. are of the best descrp 


on. 

The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $75, outward, for each adult, withow wines 
and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners ofthese packets will be responsible or eters, 
parcels,or packages, sent by them, unless coger Bills of Lading are signed thereior. Apes 

ly to OHN GRISWOLD, 76 South street, N. Y- 
and to BARING, BROTHERS, & CO, London 


NEW YORE AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 


4 Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool have 
arranged for their sailing from each port ou the let, 11th, and 26th of every month, the 
ships to succeed eacb other in the following order, viz— 


From New York 
Mar. 1....July 1...Nov. 1 
cold ccccccckhoccccs voll 
AC. ccccccclBscce +. 16}, 
pr. 1... Aug. aie : ° 
coccs-« 16. 60-+ -r00k8 
Jan.1....May 1...Sept..1 
AB cccccccekbcccccccedb | ove 
weekBeeccsocs BBs oo oc00l8 
-Feb 1.....June 1 ....et 1]... I. ‘ 
. i Rie, Ee RO RE 
coos Peabody...e.cceseeelG.. cove: co lGsoccseeeeho|..Apr 1... Aug ]-- 
These ships are all of the largest class, and are commanded by men of character and @%- 
Perience. Their cabin accommodations are all that can be desired in point of comfort ane 
Convenience, and they are furnished with every description of stores of the best kind. Pune 
‘uality in the days of sailing will be strictly adhered to. 
Price of passage to Liverpoot......-sesesseeeeeB75 
« bad to New Vork......0-+5+ ove 
Agents for ships West Point, Waterluo, Constellation, and Underwriter, 
rey yt B.. ¥ 
. & CO., Liverpool. . 
Agents for ships Manhattan, Montezuma, Isaac Wright, Columbia, Yorkshire, Fidel, 
Isuac Webb, and New York, Y 
GOODHUE & CO., or C. H. MARSHALL, & CO. N. ¥. 
BARING, BROTHERS & CU.. Liverpoo} 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. 


e 
fa ECOND LINE.—The following ships will ieave Havre on the 16th, and New York 08 » 
\? 1st of each month, as follows :— 

New York. Havre. 


8T. DENIS SI Magee cesses 16th February, 


June 8. 
Champion, # 
Warner, July 8, 

se 24. 


aly 1 





From Liverpool. 
Apr. 6 Aug. us. Dee. 16 








Follansbee, master. Ist May “ 16th June, 
1st September.... .... (16th October, 
8ST. NICHOLAS, Ist February ....,..+- (16th March, 
Bragdon, master. ; let JUNE... .ccseceeee se ; 16th July, 

Ist October.......-+--- Ci6th November, 
MERCURY, (New clipper.) let March, ......--0+++ § 16th April, 
Conn, master ; ist July 16th August 

1st November... 


sooccecs oe heeenben, 
seee I" th May, 


Willard, master. 


let August .... +++ 16th September 
ist December 16th January. 
They are all firet class New York built vessels, provided with al! requisite articles for the 
comfort and conveni of p gers and commanded by men Of experience iD 
trade The price of presage is $100 without wines or liquors. ally 
(0068 sent to the subscribers will be orwarded free from any charge but those acta 
incurred. BOVD & HINCKEN, Agents, 
ane % 161 Pearls 
o—7_ 


WILLIAM TELL, new, fits April 
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